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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF MISS SMITH. 





Miss Sinith is in the rank of those whose talents, though not 
of the first order, and therefore, not entitled to unlimited admi- 
ration, are certainly of the second rank, and in the drama, an 
art to which moderate talent may essentially contribute, she 


deserves to be approved ofand described. She has been so for- 


tunate as to obtain a large share of conimendation and of profit. 


© She is not, we think, possessed of genius, but she has a good 


deal of merit, and is the best substitute for Mrs. Siddons that 


> can now be found upon the stage. She is altogether a most 


striking example of the triumph of moderate talents, aided by 
perseverence. We do not say this with any intention to under- 


> value Miss Smith; on the contrary, we have a very high opi- 
> nion of that lady's qualifications, but while we allow her respect- 


able abilities, we cannot pay her the homage that is due to 
genius. 


The father of Miss Smith was, we believe, a Mr. Williamson, 


} an actor in some provincial company. Her mother was the 
daughter of General Dillon, of Gal'oway, Miss Sarah Smith. 


was born at Liverpool, on the 23d of October, 1783. Mrs. 
Williamson, as her motl er was entitled, had always a strong 
inclination for the stage, and it is said, that a respectable pro- 
vision would have been made for her in some other sphere of 


~ life, ifher dramatic propensities would have allowed her to accept 


it. Having met with infinite disasters and disappointments in 

the progress of her theatrical career, she determined not to 

educate her children for a profession which had produced so 
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much mortification to lierself. Having placed the litle Sarah 
and her brother at different schools in Liverpool, she made an 
excursion to Dublin, in hopes of inducing her relatives to do 
something for these children, but her journey was not attended 
with success, although the death of Mr. Williamson, which bad 
happened some years before her visit, had given her hopes that 
all grievances would be forgotten. She returned to England, 
and again engaged herself as an actress, finding that the stage 
was the only mode, which remained to her, of making a provision 
for herself and family. 

In the following year, Mrs. Williamson enrolled herself in 
the Salisbury company, and it was upon the boards of the Salis- 
bury theatre, that Miss Williamson, afterwards Miss Smith, 
made her first appearance in the profession of the drama as 
Edward, in the comedy of Every One has his Fault. 

In the year 1793, Mrs. Williamson married Mr. Smith, an 
actor in the same company, and according to all accounts, a 
very worthy and kind-hearted man. They were afterwards 
engaged at Liverpool, and littte Sarah was here again permitted 
to play in the afterpiece of the Children in the Wood. Her 
success was so strongly marked, that it was now resolved she == 
should continue on the stage. Shortly after Mrs. Williamson's a 
marriage with Mr. Smith, Miss. Williamson and her brother 3 
assumed the name of that gentleman. At the early age of six- 
teen, she was engaged with her mother and her father-in-law. a 
Mr. Smith, by Mr. Stanton the Lancaster manager. Here she 
made her first appearance as Joanna, in Holcroft’s Deserted 
Daughter. She soon after enlisted with Mr. Stephen Kemble, 
at Edinburgh, and was still accompanied by her mother and 
Mr. Smith. They continued here three years, but at the end of 
that time, Miss Smith became weary of a profession that pro- | | 
mised so little, and withdrew herself completely from theatrical 4 
occupations. But Mrs. Smith had now seven children by her | 
second merriage, and the augmentation of expence which this | 
accesssion of family occasioned, appeared to require some extra- a 
ordinary exertion. Accordingly, Miss Smith, desjrous of afford- 
ing all the assistance in her power, resolved to re-assume her sock 
and buskins; and stimulated by this praiseworthy motive, aud per- 
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haps a Lt:le further confirmed by that secret impulse and affec- 


© tion for the stage, which so few have been able to resist after 


once participating in the enthusiasm of the tragie scene, she 
solicited an enzagement with the celebrated Tate Wilkinson, 
the manager at York. Her application was successful, and she 
continued with Mr. Wilkinson tll his death. He was succeeded 
in the theatre ibs lus son, who, it aprears, would have willingly 
conseute! toemploy Miss Smeth, but bad no occupation for her 
fatuer or motoer, Miss Santh was unwilling to separate herself 
fron ber faaily, aud, therefore, prevailed upon herself to sur- 
redler fier s-aationat York. She was then engaged by Mr. 
McCready, the manager of the Birmingham theatre, who treated 
her with vemorkal le kindness, and was instrumental in procuring 
for her an engagement at Bath. To Bath her talents were now 
tiunserred : and her professional exertions were conspicuously 
surcessful She was countenanced and encouraged by the most 
fas..conable peuple in that city, and invited to the houses of 
several of those ladies, who rule the little metropolis of the 
West, 

The proprietors of Covent Garden having heard of the cele- 
brity of Miss Smith, wade an offer to her of an engagement in 
their theatre. But she was not inclined to leave so comfortable 
a situation as that in which she then stood, and agreed to sign 
an articie for four years longer with Mr. Dimond, of Bath. 

In about a fortnight after this arrang ment, Mr. Harris, the 
principal proprietor of Covent Garden, was ordered to take a 
a journey to Bath, for the purpose of ascertaining how far the 
world’s favourable report of Miss Smith’s abilities was correct. 
On the evening of his attendance at the Bath theatre, she per- 
formed the characters of Juliana, in the Honey Moon, and Lady 
Racket, in Three Weeks after Marriage, and Mr. Harris ex- 
pressed himself so much gratified by the talent she evinced, and 
the app'ause she received in these representations, that he pro- 
posed to engage her at an enormous salary. Miss Smith still 
considered, that her situation with the Bath and Bristol audiences 
was so agreeable, as to make any alteration unpleasing and 
hazardous; but the desire of making a more effectual provision 


for her family at length prevailed over every other consideration, 


and receiving the liberal consent of the Bath proprietors, 
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in the year 1805, she transferred himself to Covent Gardey 
theatre. She'was here engaged for three years, at the compa. 
ratively extravagant salary of eighteen pounds a week for the 
first season, nineteen for the second, and twenty for the third, 
including, besides, a salary of two pounds a week to her father. 
in-law, Mr. Smith. 

She appeared for the last time at Bath as Belvidera, and after 
the play, recited Collins’ Ode on the Passions. The house was 
crowded in every part, and it is recorded on this occasion, that 
her feelings were so overpowered by the situation in which the 
acclamations and other favours of the audience placed her, that 
at the close of the Ode, when Mirth and Joy, and Hope are 
described, the actress represented Melancholy and Grief 
She took leave of her friends and the public, not by addressing 
an audience from the stage, but by farewells to the people 
of Bath and Bristol through the medium of the newspaper. 

In London, she made her first appearance at Covent Garden 
theatre early in the season of 1805, 1806. She was rapturousls 
received, and soon became a very general favourite. Her oppor- 
tunities of display were not very numerous, for whi'e Mrs. Siddons 
remained to act Lady Maebeth and Queen Catharine, the 
managers were in no hurry to bestow these parts on Miss Smith 
except by accident, 2s a substitute to hersuperior. Miss Smith 
allowed herself, in many instances, to refuse second-rate parts 
as benéath her dignity; so that sometimes, what with the mid- 
dling estimate formed by the managers of Miss Smith’s conse- 
quence, and whiat with the very high estimate of that consequence 
which appeared to have been formed by Miss Smith herself, it 
sometimes happened, that she remained unemployed for five or 
six weeks successively. When the Tempest was brought out 
at Covent Garden, the part of Hyppolito was sent to Miss Smith; 
Miss Smith refused to act it, and afterwards went about con- 
plaining that she had nothing to do. Had she been a first-rate 
actress, the complaint would have been just, but as she is not, 
she could have no reasonable objection to personate Hyppolito. 

In consequence of this kind of conduct, Mr. Harris finding 
that she neither attracted houses as a first-rate actress, nor did 
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the business of the theatre as an actress of the second-rate, and 
repenting of his having engaged her at so exorbitant a salary, 
offered her a considerable sum of money during the season 1808, 
and 1807, on condition that she would resign the articles of 
engagement. But Miss Smith was more prudent. She per- 
ceived that she was growing into favour with the public, and 
finding that her benefit was a source of large profit to her, she 
conceived that neither her reputation, nor ber purse, would be 
enriched by her secession from Covent Garden. There she 
remained till the close of the season, and then accepted an 
engagement at the Dublin theatre. 

Her success in Dublin more than equalied her warmest ex- 
pectations. The Irish are seldom moderate in their censure or 
their praise, and her defects were forgotten while her merits weze 
applauded with enthusiasm. The liberal offers, however, of the 
managers of Drury Lane, destitute of a tragic actress, and wil- 
ling to supply the absence of Mrs. Siddons, induced her once 
more to accept an engagement at a London theatre, and during 
the last season, the unexampled and undeserved success of the 
tragedy of Remorse, presented her before the public in a cha- 
racter which so perfectly developes her merits and her defects, 
that she has at length obtained her exact level in the public 
estimation. 

There are some persons who, however solid may be their 
understandings, and however excellent their hearts, from 
deficiency of address are unable to succeed in obtaining the 
rank to which they are entitled in society. Miss Smith has 
fortunately for her comfort and connection in life, been com- 
pletely exempt from any such aukwardness of manner. She 
has a particular affability which conciliates nine people out of 
ten; she has an undeviating perseverance in obtaining the most 
credible i.troductions: she has a habit of yielding her own 
opinions to those of her well informed and sensible friends, and 
with all these requisites for advancing herself in society, she 
has of course procured herself many agreeable and useful ac- 
quaintances. In London as well as at Bath and Dublin, these 
insinuating qualifications have been attended with very benefi- 
cial effects. 

Miss Snith is in height below the standard, which has 
been generally expected in tragic actresses: Her figure is 
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not remarkable for grace of attitude, or elegance of proportion. 
The contour and expression of Ler face are sitar to those of 
Mrs. Siddons. Her countenance is well calculated to express 
the violent and afflicting passions of the mind, but in the de i- 
neation of tenderness and loveliness, she is always unsuccessful, 
We have before observed that o/d maidism is accurately erso- 
nified in her countenance. In all the. varicties of-maliguant 
passions, or of sorrowful but repulsive emotion, she is respect- 
able. As te object of ardent love, or as the representative of 
feminine loveline:s and sensibi ity, she is beneath mediocrity. 
The habit of comp ring her with Mrs. Siddens, insensibly 
accustoms the spectator to estinsate her professional exertions 
by a standard of perfection, before which her best performances 
sink into inediocrity. Miss Smith possesses all the qualifications 
that art can communicate, but nature, while she endowed her 
with an active and intelligent mind; with correctness of judg- 
ment and facility of conception, denied her the possession of 
that undefinable power which is distinguished by the name of 
genius, There is a degree of excellence, beyond which she 
cannot pass; the careful and studious actress is always present 
to the audience; she never electrifies the spectator by those 
sudden and alinest magical bursts of passion or of sentiment, 
which occur to a performer of genius in the enthusiasm of the 
scene, and which at once awake our sympathy and command 
our astonishment. She possesses neither the symmetry of 
person, nor the grace and majesty of movement that distingu shed 
Mrs. Siddons: and in the minor attractions of neatness and 
elegance, she is always deficient. The lower part of her body 
appears in general to be carefully encircled after the Dutch 
manner within a triple row of petticoats, and the movements of 
her body too often correspond with the awkwardness of her 
attire. If her friends will be content, however, with the praise 
that is due to a clever actress of moderate personal attractions, 
possessing strong powers of discrimination, and fully capable of 
expressing the less pleasing and amiable emotions of the mind; 
frequently displaying energetic powers of elocution, and a 
laborious attention to propriety ; to this extent their eulogies are 
just. To compare her with a Siddons, is to reduce the Venus 
de Medicis to the level of a woman. H. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 


However justly the following extracts from Churchill’s Rociad 
might describe the performances of the period at which that 
poem was published,* T am of opinion that they are no less 
applicable to those of the present day, whose names I have pre- 
fixed to them: if you agree with me in this respect, I request 
you wili give me a proof of your approbation by inserting them 
in the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


DANGLE, JUN. 
Sept 2, 1813. 





SHE CHILDREN OF THESPIS, OR CHARACTERISTICS FROM CHURCHILL, 


——— “Quid rides? mutate numine, dé te’ 
“ Fabula narratur.” Hor, 


MR. SOWERBY. 


Still in extremes, he knows no happy mean, 

Or raving mad, or stupidly serene. 

Can none remember ?—Yes ! —I know all must, 
When in the moon he ground his teeth to dust, 
When o’er the stage he Folly’s standard bore, 
Whilst Common-Sense stood trembling at the door. 





MR.C. KEMBLE. 


Charles, (a misfortuue which we often meet), 
Was fast asleep at dear Statira’s feet. 





MISS KELLY. 
es 





she shone, 

For humour fam’'d, and humour all her own: 
Easy, as if at home, the stage she trod, 

Nor sought the critic's praise, nor fear’d his rod ; 
Original in spirit and in ease, 

She pleas'd by hiding all atteropts to please. 
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MISS BOLTON. 
Lo! Bolton comes— with simple grace array’d, 
She laughs at paltry arts, and scorns parade: 
Nature through her is by reflection shewn, 
Whilst Gay once more knows Polly for his own. 
MR. MUNDEN. 
Menden, endow’'d with various tricks of face, 
‘Great master in the science of grimace ; 
A speaking Harlequin, made up of whin, 
He twists, he twines, he tortures every limb ; 
We laugh indeed; buton reflection’s birth, 
We wonder at ourselves, and curse our mirth. 
But when bold wits, (not suchas pateh up plays, ) 
Cold and correct in these insipid: days), 
Some comic character, strong-featured, urge 
‘To probability’s extremest verge ; 
Where modest judgment her decree suspends, 
And for a time, nor censures nor commands ; 
Where critics can’t determine on the spot, 
Whether it is in nature found or not, 
There Munden safely shall lis powers exert, 
Nor fail of favour where he slows desert. 
MRS. DAVISON. 
Her speech, look, action, humour, ali are just. 
MRS. GLOVER. 
When, by fond ambition drawn aside, 
Giddy with praise, and puff’d with female pride, 
She quits the comic scene, and, in pretence 
To tragic merit, breaks down Nature’s fence, 
I scarcely can believe my ears or eyes, 
Or find out Glover through the dark disguise. 
* These two lines I fear will hardly apply to the dramatists of the pre 


sent day; whatever may be the faults of the Reynolds’s, Dibdins, Ac. &¢. 
(and numerous enough they,are in all conscience) few I believe will re- 


proach them with having drawn their characters coldly and correctly." - 


Dangle, Jun. 
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LISTON. 
From galleries loud peals of laughter roll, 
And thunder Liston’s praise ;—he is so droll! 


—_—_—— 


MR. KEMBLE. 
If manly sense, if Nature link’d with art; 
If thorough knowledge of the human heart ; 
If powers of acting vast and unconfin’d ; 
If fewest faults with greatest beauties join’d ; 
If strong expression, and strange powers which lie 
Within the magic circle of the eye ; | 
If feelings which few hearts, like his, can know, 
And which uo face so well as his can show, 
Deserve the preference ;—Kemble, take the chair ; 
Nor quit it,—till thon place an equal there. 
MIss BOYCE. 

Through the regious of that beauteous face 
We no variety of passion trace ; 
Dead to the soft emotions ofthe heart, 
No kindred softness can those eves impart ; 
The brow still fixed in sorrow’s sullen frame, 
Void of distinction, marks all parts the same. 


MR. JOHNSTONE. 


Long froma nation ever hardly us'd, : 
At random censur’d, wantonly abus’d, | 
Have Britons drawn their sport ; with partial view 
Form’d*general notions from the rascal few ; 

4 Atlength, howe’er, the slavish chain is broke, 

And Sense, awaken'd, scorns her ancient yoke : 

Taught by thee, Johnstone, we now learn to raise 

Mirth from their foibles, from their virtues praise, 





, —s 
; THE COLLECTOR.—wNo. I]. . 
- 4 ; : Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia libant as 
a e Omnia nos, Lucretius. f) 
&e. 4 nom a 
| re- / ACTRESSES, . f ) 
_ : - , ; in 
o | itis well known, thatin the time of Shakspeare, and for many 





vears afterwards, female characters were represented solely by 
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boys, or young men. Nashe, in a pamphlet, published in the 
year 1592, speaking in defence of the English stage, boasts that 
the players of his time ‘* were not as the players beyond sea, a 
sort of squinting, bawdee comedians, that have whores and 
common curtizans to play wemen’s parts.”* What Nashe con- 
sidered as an high eulogy on his country, Prynne has made one 
of his princi; al charges against the English stage; having en- 
ployed several pages in his bulky volume, and quoted many 
hundred authorities, to prove ‘ that those players wherein any 
men act women’s’ parts in women's apparell, must needs be 
sinful, vea, abominable unto christians’t The grand basis of 
his argument is a text in scripture: Deutoronemy, 22. 5 ; ‘* the 
women shal] not wear that which pertaineth unto a man, neither 
shall a man pt on a woman’s garment.” A precept which, Sir 
Richard Baker has justly remarked is no part of the moral law, 
and ought not to be understood literally. ‘* Where,” says Sir 
Richard, “ finds he this precept? even in the same place that 
where he finds also that we must not wear clothes of linsey-wool- 
sey, and seeing we lawfully now wear clothes of I'nsey woolsey, 
why may it not be as lawful for men to put on women’s 
garments.”|| It may perhaps be supposed that Prynne, having 
thus vehemently inveighed agaiust men’s representing female 
characters on the stage, would not have been averse to the in- 
troduction of women in the scene; but sinful as this zealot 
thought it in men to assume the garments of the other sex, he 
considered it as not less abominable for women to tread the 
stage in their own proper dresses ; for he informs us that ‘‘ some 
French women, or monsters rather, in Michelmas term, 1627, 
attempted to act a French play at the play-house in Black friars,” 
which he represented as ‘an impudent, shameful, and ur 
womanish, graceless, if not more than whorish attempt.” It is 
certain that some time after the Restoration, men acted female 
parts; in D'Avenant’s company, the first actress that app. ared 
was probably Mrs. Sanderson, who performed Janthe, in the 
Siege of Rhodes, on the opening of his New Theatre in Lin 
coln’s Inn Fields, in April, 1666. It does not appear from 


* Pierce Penniless, his supplication of the devill. 4 to 1592. 
+ Histriomastic 4 to 1633. p.179. 
§ Theatrical Triumphans, 8vo. 1670. p. 16. 
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4 Downes’s account, that while D’Avenan'’s company performed 
at the Cockpit, in Drury Lane, during the years 1659, 1660, 


1661, they had any female performers among them. Malone. 
How often do we hear it lamented, that the dramatists of the 
present day draw their characters solely to suit the powers of 


/ one particular performer, and therefore, when he dies, the cha- 


racter of course expires with him; that this is by no means a 
new practice, is, I think, proved by the following extract from 
So:thern’s Dedication to Sir Anthony Love, 1691. ‘Since I 
have this occasion of mentioning Mrs. Méntford, 1 am pleased 
by way of thanks, to do ker that publick justice in print; which 
some of the best judges of these performances have in her praise 
already done her in public places, that they never saw any part 
more masterly played; and as [ made every line for her, she has 
mended every word for me, and by a gaiety of air particular to 
her action, turned every thing into the genius of the character.”* 


—_ 


BREVITY OF THE GREEK AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES COMPARED. 

As an instance of compression und brevity in narration, un- 
attainab‘e in any language but the Greek, the following distich 
was quoted : 

Xpvo’ avnp evpwr edie Booyor avrap 6 ypvaoy 
Ov dumev ove evpwv evgev Ov evpe Booyor 

This was denied by one of the company, who instantly rendered 
the lines in English, contending with reason, that the indefinite 
article in English, together with the pronoun “his,” &c. should 
be considered as one word with the noun following, and more 
than counterbalanced by the greater number of syllables in the 
Greek words, the terminations of which are in truth only little 
words glued on to them. The English distich follows, and the 
reader will recollect that it is amere trial of comparative brevity, 
wit and poetry, quite out of the question. 

Jack finding gold left a rope on the ground; 
Bill migging his gold, used the rope which he found, 
Southey’s “‘ Omniana,” yol. 2, p. 122. 





THEATRES, 
The year 1570 has been marked by our theatrical historians 
as the probable epoch of the first erection of regular playhouses ; 


* Sir Anthony. 
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before the vear 1533, they were familiarly known, and were thus 
reprobated in Stubbs’s ‘Anatomy of Abuses,” ‘ Marke the 
flocking and running to theatres and curtens, davlie and hourlie, 
night and daye, tyme and tyde, to see playes and enterludes; 
where such wanton gestures, such baudie speaches, such laugh- 





ing and fleering, such kissing and bussing, such clappinge and 4 L 
eulling, such winkings, and glancinge of wanton eyes, and the : 
like is used, as is wonderful to behold.” 
Gilliland’s Dramatic Mirror, vol. 1, p. 37. 
GARRICK AX!) SIR JOUN HILL. 
Ina pamphlet pab ished by Sir John Lill, in 1759, he asserted 


. 


ys a aL spelaalca 
=, 


that in the words “ virtue séirring,” &c. Garrick pronounced 

the letter ¢ like the letter x. ‘This drew from Garrick the fol- < . 

lowing epigrammatic reply, addressed to Sir John Hill :— 
S Ss . 


“a 














If it’s true, as you say, that I’ve injur'd a letter, 
Tl change my uote soon, and I hope for the better. 
May the just rights of letters, as well as of men, ' 
Hereafter be fixed by .the tongue and the pen. 
Most devoutly I wish they may both have their due, ; 
And that Jinay be never mistaken for you. | | 

a ‘ 

"DR. JONNSON. 

The Dr. is sometimes extremely inconsistent; he tells usin his | 
Life of Smith, that the death of Garrick “ eclipsed the gaiety of 
nations, and impoverished the public stock of harmless pleasure.” 
Yet in one of the papers of the Rambler (No. 6), he says, ‘It 4 
was perhaps ordained by Providence to hinder us from tyranni- a | 
g:ng over one another, that no individual should be of such in- a 
portance, as to cause by his retirement or death, any chasm ia 4 : 
the world.” : 

In the 80th Number of the Rambler, he asserts, that “ te q ; 
men of study and imagination, the winter is generally the chief time * | 
of labour. Gloom and silence produce composure of mind and ; 
concentration of ideas.” Also, in the 117th Number of the 2 


same work, he has the following passage: ‘‘ It is, universally s 
known, that the faculties of the mind are invigorated or weak- a 
ened by the state of the body, and that the body is in a great 

measure regulated by the various compressions of the ambieu! 
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res element.” Yet in his Life of Milton, he says, ‘‘This dependence 
the of the soul upon the seasons, these temporary and periodical ebbs 
ie, and flows of intellect, may, I suppose, be justly derided as the 
ad, fumes of vain imagination. The author that thinks himself 
ch. weather-bound, will find, with a little help from Hellebore, that 
ind he is only idle or exhausted.’’ 
the 5 Sept. 2, 1813. DANGLE, JUN. 
4 BETTY COMPARED WITH CHATTERTON: 
: From the Saunterer, a periodical paper, by HEWsoN CLARKE, published at Cam- 
. bridge at the time when Betty had atlained the zeniih of his popularity.* 
= To nature Master Betty is much indebed ,—his form is 
fol. *~ elegant, his eye expressive, and his voice melodious. Perhaps 
_ his countenance .is too florid and voluptuous. To the gifts of 
* nature he has added the ornaments of art. His action and 
4 elocution have been improved by coutinual practice and instruc- 
: : tion. Upon the stage he can seldom be detected in an aukward 
i attitude ora false pronunciation. Every sentence is uttered with 
: ri tuneful harmony, and every motion performed with grace and 
4 majesty. His transition from one passage to another, however 
4 rapid or abrupt, is easy and dignified. ‘Texrs succeed to smiles, 
4 and madness to sorrow, without suffering the spectators to feel 
his 2 langour or disappointment. 
¥ of : It cannot be denied, however, that his performance is foo 
re.” = artificial and refined. He sometimes appears not to feel the 
seit passion he endeavours toexpress. The falls of his voice are too 
wei frequent and unnatural: he shows too much of stage deception. 
—_ We do, indeed, admire the ease of his attitudes, and the harmony 
ne : of his sentences, but we admire the player, not the hero. He 
has likewise another very striking fault, which I know not how 
oa 4 he will correct—his voice is always the same. A good actor 
hie should be able to assume a different voice in Ham!et, Tancred, 
and Douglas, and Richard. Master Betty has not attained this 
“ excellence. After seeing him for the ninth time we are at once a 
se 5 wearied and delighted. 
i a 
pied a * We are assured, that such was the public enthusiasm in favour of the 
rent 4 young actor, that this essay was universally condemnec * its first appear: 


ance for the coldness of its praise. 
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It has been asserted by.a writer of respectable talents, that he 
is rather indebted to diligence and instruction for celebrity, than 
to native genius. Yet, if this be admitted of Betty it must like. 
wise be admitted of Garr'ck, of Barry, and of Kemb'e. Nor 
does it lessen the merit of Master Betty, for where shall we find 
another boy, who, with equal instruction, can display equa| 
excellence? Master Betty cannot be praised for performing 
what he was never taught, but for profiting by the lessons he 
has received. Ifhe do not possess that power which we distin. 
guish by the name of genius, yet he possesses those talents which 
form the actor. It is surely sutficiently wonderful, that ‘a boy 
of thirteen years of age can be instructed to tread the stage with 
ease and intrepidity, and to move the horror or the pity of aa 
audience. 

It perhaps will not be doing him an injustice to compare 
him with a youthful prodigy of the eighteenth century; to one 
who, with superior genius, was condemned to waste his life in 
poverty and s:-rrow—to linger for a while beneath the frown of 
insolence and pride, and to pay by grief, indigence, and labour, 
for a literary immortality. 

To form the actor, are required elegance of form, melody 
ef voice, vivacity of the eye, and expression of the countenance; 
a mind observing and intelligent, formed readily to receive im- 
pressions, and to retain them ; a memory retentive and capacious, 
a conception rapid and acute. 

To form the poet, are required as to form the actor, acuteness 
and rapidity of conception, and retention and cajaciousness of 
memory. But to these must be added an intimacy with the 
human heart, profundity of thought, and readi:ess of invention: 
that genius which creates, that imagination which amplifies; 4 
knowledge of nature and of man, an neyeinnes with science 
and with books. 


The powers of Betty were discovered when it was yet easy te. 


mature them. Before he ventured. to appear upon the stage, his 
talents had been improved by instruction, and his efforts encou- 
raged by praise. In the lap of leisure, secure from the storm, 


of indigence, he was never condemned to mourn over the pages ~ 


of Shaksveare by the feeble gleamings of.a miduight tapes, He 
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enjoyed all that affection and indulgence could procure—a . 
mind exempted from pecuniary anxiety—a day unclouded by 
the frown of insolence. 

Chatterton owed his improvement to his own genius and for- 
titude ; he had no praise to animate; no care to cherish; no 
guardian to protect. By him excellence was pursued in defi- 
ance of poverty, restraint, and inconvenience. In the hours 
stolen from labour, and perhaps from sorrow, he raised his own 
future immortality. The most valuable of his productions were 
the offspring of difficulty and distress: genius alone enabled 
him to soar above the clouds of ignorance. ‘To example or 
instruction he owed nothing. 

The superiority of natural powers must, therefore, without 
hesitation, be allowed to Chatterton. If it be difficult to arrive 
at excellence, when encouraged by leisure, indulgence, and 
applause, what must be the genius of him who can reach the 
magnificence of poetry amid grief, poverty, and ignorance? 
Betty, in the arms of leisure, was enabled to attend to the pre- 
cepts of his friends ; to correct the faults of negligence or habit; 
to snatch new beauties, and to improve excellence. Chatterton, 
beneath the pressure of poverty, had neither opportunity to cor- 
rect, nor leisure to polish. He did not arrive at excellence like 
Betty, by gradual improvement, but appeared at once in perfect 
lustre. Betty may be compared to the rising sun, which ascends 
slowly to its zenith—Chatterton to the rising sun, which dis- 
perses the clouds that obscure its radiance, and bursts upon the 
sight of meridian splendour. All that astonishes in the works of 
Chatterton was his own creation—all that pleases in the per- 
formance of Master Betty, has been acquired by unwearied 
attention. The genius of Chatterton conquered difficulty—the 
talents of Betty equalled his instruction. Chatterton is the 
child of nature—Betty the pupil of art. 

In acquired powers, the superiority must be allowed to Betty, 
but those powers were not more happily employed in proportion 
to the number of advantages he possessed. Chatterton, under 
the impression of fear and anxiety, attained’ a considerable 
smeothness of versification. Master Betty, in the lap of secu- 
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rity and indulgence, attained propriety of accent and emphasis 
ease of motion, and grace of attitude. 

The suneriority of Chatterton will be somewhat diminised 
by the difference cf age. Master Betty appeared to the 
world before he was twelve years of age-—Chatterton when 
he was fifteen. This differenee, however, will not appear cor. 
siderable, when it is remembered that Chatterton had but ty 
hours a day in which he co Id employ his pen. His manuse:i: 
must have been a considerable time beneath his hands, ane oy. 
portunity cou'd not allow him to make much correction, — Ji; 
there is a more important consideration. A boy at any age, i 
he have every other requisite, will be able to express tl 
passions by his voice and countenance; but the words ot a la. 
guage, afterevery other requisite is acquired, must be gained by 
observation. The player, itis true, must feel the words he pro 
nounces, but there is a very material difference between thi, 
knowledge and that which is necessary to apply them. , Even 
school boy can read Virgil, but how many will be found thi 
can put a translated sentence of the nied into its original la. 
guage? It is more extraordinary, if every other circumstanc 
had been equal, that Chattertow should have written the Batt 
of Hastings at sixteen, than that Master Betty at twelve shoul 
have played Douglas. | 

The rewards which Chatterton and Betty have respectivel- 
received, are like the circumstances under which they attained 
excellence. 

Betty rose at once to fame and affluence. He was nev 
condemned to feel the stings of insult and of want, to strivt 
against poverty, or to bow to insolence and pride. His talent 

were at the same time admired and rewarded. He found hia 
self, at the age of fourteen, the possessor of a fortune fully at: 
quate to all the elegancies of life; the companion and tl 
favourite of the great—the wonder and the idol of the vulg:t,. 
for him no honour was thought too high; no reward too liberal: 
even the voice of censure was employed in vain, or if heard, ¥# 
heard without attention, 


To Chatterton, the voice of praise and the smiles of fortut © 4 
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were equally unknown, He had no weali!: to purchase enjoy- 
menf—no name to command attention. To him the ephemera 
of fashion were the insulters of poverty and the mockers of 
distress. Hope never brightened his prospects—no friend to 





genius ever lightened his labours. I7e cid not languish away 


~ his youth in the possession of pleasure, elegance, or comfort. 


A penny tart uas to him a luxury. Jie lived in misery, aad 
died by poisoi! 
—p>——__ 
THE CYNIC.—No. Ul. 


“Quis homo hic est? quo patre natus.” 
“ Who is the man? from what father is he descended.” 


Sir, 


The late season has been so kindly to the vevetation of ducal 
titles, that I, for one, begin to give much more credit than I 
used to do to those essays on the marvellous which pass under 
the name of books of chivalry. ‘A knight-errant is one whom 
to-day you shall see well curried and bastinadoed, and to-morrow 
he shall forthwith become an emperor.” So sudden a_trans- 
formation did formerly appear very unaccountable to all sober 
people; but we now see this definition reduced into practice, 


© and the wonder ceases: a man is well curried, bastinadoed, 





and bullied, and robbed to-day; and to-morrow he, ex mero 
motu, no one k ows why or wherefore, puts on a new suit of 
titles with as much ease, and full as becomingely, as many people 
quarter on their arms what they have no sort of right to do by 
the laws of heraldry, or as others throw in a few surnames, ad 
libitum, to give weight to their own simple addition. In a com- 
pany where I was the other day, the conversation ran upon the 
late changes in the imperial and military world. My neighbour 
Thorn, who is Lord of the Manor of Morland, declared that at 
his next court leet, the steward should make out a patent, in- 
vesting him and his heirs for ever with the title of Emperor of 
Morland, and Grand Duke of ail the fazms which in‘the aggre- 
gate compose his estate: and weall agreed that our government 
would be highly remiss in their attention to the politics of the 
continent, if they did not speedily deciare the dignity of a Poor 


Ts ° 
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Knight of Kew, hereditary in the family of all those veierans 
who are now merely elective titularies under the style of Poor 
Knichts of Windsor: the long habits of friendship existing be- 
tween these kingdoms and the ci-devaut Elector of Bavaria, 
end the many pecuniary obligations we have received from that 
quarter, calling loudly on us for some such acknowledgment 
ofthe propriety of lis late self-exaltation. 

When I came to reflect on the subject of our discourse, T 
could not help feeling the lightness of man. Fortune has not done 
enough for us when she has invested us with power and wealth; 
it is not a sufficient opiate to a person of an ambitious mind, 
that he has distroyed all his enemies, subverted the liberties of 
a nation, rendered himself an object of hatred to one half of 
mankind, and of terror to the other half: No; he must be ad- 
dressed by a particular appellation, and must couch the warrants 
or mandates by which his will is made known to the petty 
sovereigns on whom he smiles and tramples at the same time, 
in a phraseology which is to distinguish him from all the s pecies 
except six or eight, and which, instead of adding to the security 





. 


or strength of his dominion must raise up a terrible enemy to 
assail him, by planting envy in the breasts of thousands. This 
hankering after the splendour of title seems to be one of those 


weaknesses whch is inherent in our nature, and is always a 
twin brother with ambition. Providence not unfrequently fur- 
nishes an antidote in the very place where its wisdom permits 


the existence of a poison; and IT consider this glaring weakness 
which is often, if not always, so predominant in the hearts ot 
our greatest conquerors, to be implanted by the special bounty 
of heaven in order to counteract the shining qualities which 
might, without such an alloy, tend to the too great misery of 
the human race. That it is an infatuation appears clearly from 
this: that it is not only inconsistent with the general character 
of generals-and statesmen, who look to the solid advantages of 
a campaign or treaty before they consider the length of their 
soldier's queues, or the fancy of their ambassador's service of 
plate: but has proved to be ten times more dangerous to all 
who have attempted to carry it into execution, than any bold 
infraction of legal rights, or any rapacious plunder of those 
whom they had previously reduced into the condition of sub 
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q jects: for a man will suffer his own heart to whisper that he is 
> the creature of another person, but he will not suffer that other 


person to tell him so ; and, in like manner, as a nobleman who 


 eonsults his own ease, will always treat his led captains with 
© exterior respect, and say, “ Will you be so good as touch the 


bell 2” instead of saying, “ Captain, you know you are a de- 


s pendent wretch, and are obliged to me for every crumb you 
> eat, ring the bell or T will kick you out!’ Soa skilful usurper wil] 
> never, by manifesto or otherwise, inform his quondam fellow 
| citizens that they are become his slaves; but leave them to find 
4 it out, as in good time no doubt they will. Whenever the con- 
4 trary happens, the vain-glorious tyrant either pays for his title 


with his life, as was Cwsar’s case, or has more trouble in defend- 

ing that gaudy feather than he had in purchasing the solid 

power which led him to the assumption of it. The whole tenor 

ef precedents which might be adduced to illustrate this propo- 

sition, is lost on succeeding usurpers: the same passions which 

hurried those before them to the indulgence of the fatal vanity 

of their hearts, operates on these likewise, and, blinding their 

judgments to the obvious consequences of such ai often-attempt- 

ed and often- failing measure, they give way to the impulse which 

heaven contrives for the means of punishing them, and lose the 

substance for the shadow. 

Observations of this sort apply to one of the newly-promul- 
gated dukes, but by no means tothe other: if we think it at 
all worth while to reason on this case, we must, | fear, refer to 
ether precedents than Cromwell, Casar, and the long list of 
powerfnl and great usurpers; we must have recourse to Em- 
peror Peter, or that other august personage whose grave and 
dignified deportment is also dwelt upon in the Tale of a Tub, 
but who, though he graciously gives you his hand to kiss, is, 

in fact, a mere tailor, run mad with pride. Here we have the 
echo of grandeur without the original voice; the diadem witb- 
out the head ; itis a subject too humiliating to be pleasing, and 
I will hasten to consider that sort of title which has an intrinsic 
value, and which we cannot be too eager (under certain circum= 
stances) to attain. What I allude to is that addition to a man’s 
private family name, which is dispensed by the prerogative of 
fhe crown to deserving persons as a reward for special SeTViCG Sys 
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and which transmits distinction to their descendants. The 
same avidity which still greater persons manifest to assume the 
regal or imperial title, displays itself among their inferiors re. 
lative to the acquisition of these subordinate titles, but with 
far better reason. I have no hesitation in asserting positively, 
that a man’s title may be said to be worth money according to its 
rank,(precisely as his land is worth money in proportion to its 


quantity or quality: and iff be right in my opinion, it is not . 


less rational in one man to volunteer one species of servitude in 
pursuit of this nominal decoration, than it is in another to ven- 
ture his life daily in hopes of pay and prize-money. I have so 
great a respect for the members of the legislature, that I shall 
not even hazard an observation on the value of those titles 
which, among other benefits, coufer on the party possessing 
them a seat in the upper house ; more especially, because it is 
obvious that what I ley down on the advantages enjoyed by the 
Dit Minores, will apply still more strongly to the Ca@liccle of 
whom I say nothing. Onthe noble order of Baronets; bearing 


as the emblem of their: deeds of arms a bloody hand, I wish I 


had more room to expatiate than the scanty limits of this paper 
afford me: they are a race of beings deservedly looked up to, 
and in proportion as people are wise, so is their veneration for 
this order of minor mandarins: whence it happens that young 
ladies, who are generaliy observed to be the wisest class of 
our species, are the most intense admirers of baronets. If 
it were possible to obtain the honour of the baronetage in 
any other profession than that of war; if clergymen, lawyers, 
merchants, stovk-jobbers, undertakers, &c. &c. Kc. were not 
quite shut out from all hopes of so honeurable a distinction; 
and again, if interest or money had ever been known to annex 
the bloody hand to coat armour not otherwise ennobled, | 
would say that a father of a family could not lay out his pro- 
perty more advantageously to his children of both sexes than 
by purchasing the simple addition of Sir and the gay task 
of Bart. to his subscription. As far as concerns the daughters, 
their fortunes are made thus: being entitled to place, they are 
sure to be taken notice of at all country balls; and as it is no 
small feather among the beaux to lead off near the top of a dance, 
the honour of a Boronet’s daughter is so ceveted as to ‘render 
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particular devotion to nymphs so enviously distinguished a 
matter of necessity ; and heuce follows intimacy, rivalsh p, and 
choice of connection on the part of the lady. The fortune of 
the son is made exactly on the same principle. I knew a wor- 
thy Baronet who had just income enough to live in the great 
world, without saving treasures for his family: he died, and 
what he had became nothing when spread into large a 
channel as a jointure and young children’s fortunes made neces- 
sary: his eldest son, garnishing a bad understanding, bad 
manners, and bad person with the bloody hand, made love to, 
and was uccepted by, a very elegant and very sensible young 
lady, who cemented his shattered affairs with twenty thousand 
pounds: his second son, adding to the disqualifications enu- 
merated above, under the head of the young Baronet, a pro- 
fligate character, and some traits of ideocy, carried off a widow 
witha jointure of 8007. per annum ; so that I take credit from 
this instance for some data towards the value of a title, as well 
in the direct as in the collateral line: and, having this one fact 
confirmed by so many other cases, that I might corroborate my 
nostrum’s efficacy with as much proof as any empiric announces 
to reclaim people from the silly practice of dying, I venture to 
value a title of Baronet at a round sum of thirty thousand 
pounds to the male line, besides opportunities to the daughters. 

Thus, then, I hope I have shewn that rage for titular distinc. 
tion is not in itself reprehensible, but merely according to the 
intrinsic value or emptiness of the title sought. When aman 
has every thing solid, he is a fool if he risk the substance for 
the sake of additional ornament ; but where a man is so abso- 
lutely contemptible as to have no one claim on earth to respect- 
ability per se, he will do well to lay out some money in purchas- 
ing what cannot make him individually more despicable, but 
may be a very comfortable provision for his family. 

X. 
a 
WORD HUNTING. 


SIR, 


Tho’ I hate to set out upon the principle of word- hunting, 
yet it always gives me pleasure when by accident I can trace 
the meaning of a word or phrase to its source, and pursue it 
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through its various changes to its present state. The pleasure 
is still greater, to mark the gradual refinement of language fron 
obscurity and barbarism, until it arrives at) precision and 
elegance. Our tongue, as every one knows, is a compound of 
many. The pains which William the Conquerer took to graft 
his Norman French upon it, succeeded in many instances, and 
there are others where we may trace the dying away of the 
French by degrees, and the Englishman res ming his old place, 
Chaucer in his character of the Monk, says 


He was a lord full fat and in good point. 
This is the remains of the French embonpoint, or as it wa 
written then en bon point.—The phrase was wearing out in 
Chaucer’s time, the en bon being translated, and point pre. 
served. Now, the whole is translated, and we say in good 
case, or plight.—You may find many other instances of thi 
in the old poets. 

‘The days are now a cock-stride longer,” say the county 
folks at Twelfth-day—and many have been the conjecture 
upon the derivation of this phrase (see the Gentleman’s Maga. 
zine). It is not cock-stride, but cock’s tread. In the countrs, 
tread is pronounced trede, (not tred)—and in most of the 
western counties, Devonshire excepted, stride has more of the 
e than? in its sound. Butthe impossibility of expressing by 
any known signs the different provincial modifications of the 
sound of the vowels, has occasioned some grand mistakes when 
people of one county endeavour to write down an expression 
used in another. Our old poets, who generally used the dialect 
of the province where they resided, and spelt as well as_ they 
could with their own country vowels, have given birth to muct 
laughable criticism. 

Help-mate is an odd corruption. In the book of Genesis 
is said, “it is not good for man to be alone, L will make a 
help meet for him,” that is an help, proper for him, meet is a. 
adjective. But these two words, like the first man and hi 
help, soon became one, and of late have been corrected inte 
help-mate. 

As I was reading John Struys’s Voyages the other day,| 
thought I discovered the original of the word, and perbaps of 
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( the liquor, punch; which, if [am right, has nothing to do 
4 with that diverting personage in puppet shews of the same name, 
© from whom it is usually derived. Struys was at Goumron in 
4 Persia, where he says, he drank—* A liguor much in use there 
4 called pale punchcon, being compounded of arak, sugar, and 
s raisins, Which is so bewitching that they cannot refrain from 
a drinking it.” I really believe he forgot to mention the water, 
~ for how’ in such a climate as the southern part of Persia it was 
4 possible to drink undilut d arak, I have no conception. The 
* raisins have given place, and very probably, to lemons. But 
— Thad better leave this to its own merits. I am afraid it will not 
~ bear too minute an examination; remember it is ouly humbly 
offered, together with the other conjectures of your’s, &c. 


P. 
THE TOILS OF GENIUS. 
The rubs and difhculties which the public throw in the way 


of a genius at his first appearance, are frequently too great to 
_ be surmounted. 


We are apt to form our opinion of a man’s abilities, by his 


“ resemblance to some other man of reputation in the art or 
science he professes. A painter, musician, or author perfectly 
Ee new, weare afraid to commend; like hounds, we wait for the 
4 opening of one whose cry we may venture to follow. But it 


should be remembered that a sure mark of a genius is originality. 


~ As he is original, and therefore new, perhaps it may be neces- 
_» sary to conquer some professions before we can judge of his 


merits ; and as he is generally incapab'e, from that modesty 
which so frequently attends ability, of insisting on his own 
excellences, the world should take that task from him. But 
does itso? Or from the fear of commending too hastily, leave 
a being tolanguish in obscurity, which should be protected 
and encouraged. The greatest part of those who seem to have _ 
been born to make mankind happy, were themselves miserable. 
A melancholy catalogue might be made of these. If we know 


> any thing of Homer, it is, that he ran about ballad-singing. Poor 


unhappy half-starved Cervantes, Caméens, Butler, Fielding ! 
Does it not grieve you to be'told, that the author of Tom Jones 


lies in the factory’s burying-ground at Lisbon undistingnished, 
VoL, {11. U 
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unregarded, not a stone to mark the place! And would it not 
raise our indignation to behold stately monuments erected for 
those whose names were never heard of, until they appeared 
in their epitaph? Were they uot considered rather as monv. 
ments of the seulptor’s art, than as preserving the memory of 
the persons whose dust they so pompously cover. 

The instances of those original geniuses, who, in their life 
time have enjoyed the public applause and lived by it, are very 
few indeed. I cannot recollect any, Garrick excepted. Ido not 
consider Virgil or Pope in this light; they are not original. |: 
is true, that Shakespeare lived well enough; but the money he 
got was by acting, not writing. Milton was in tolerable cir. 
cumstances, but ifhe had had nothing more to depend on than 
the profit arising from the sale of the finest poem in the world, 
he must,have been starved. . 

It is common when we speak of a genius, to:-say, he will not 
be valued until he is dead, not that his death is essential to his 
reputation; but there is a necessity of his being known and 
understood before he can be esteemed ; and it generally hap 
pens that life is of too short duration for that purpose : 

“But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think-to burst ont mto sudden blaze, 
Comes to blind Fury with th’ abhorred sheare 
And flits the thin-spun life.” 
oe : P. 
COLOURING AND PICTURES. 

Every one seems to be satisfied that warm colouring is esser 
tial to a good picture: but what is warm colouring is not deter 
mined. Some have joined the idea of warmth to yellow, other 
to red, others to the compound of both, the orange, they also 
differ in the degrees of each. A warm picture to some, is cold 
to others; and vice versa. Lambert’s idea of warmth was to 
make his pictures appear. as if they were behind a yellow glass. 
Vanbloom’s have a red glass before them. Booth’s an orange 
colour. Each has its admirers, who condemn the rest. 

WhoeShali decide when Doctors disagree? 

Nature. All these hues are right as particulars, but wrong 4 
universuls. Let us examine the different appearances of light from 
the dawn to noon. The first break of day is a cold light in the 
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east—this, by degrees, is tinged with purple, which grows 
redder and redder until the purple is lost in orange, the orange 
in yellow, and before the sun is two degrees high, the yellow 
is changed to white. Invert the order of these, and it is the 
coming on of the evening. All these hues then exist in nature, 
and one is just as right as the other, 

It is necessary to distinguish between the painter’s warmth 
and the sensation. A picture that has most warmth of colour- 
ing, represents that time of day when we feel least. A true 
representation of noon must have no tinge of yellow or red in 
the sky; and yet from its being noon, one might be led to ima- 
gine it must be warm. It is the critic, and not the artist, 
who confounds the meaning of these terms. In like manner: 
summer and winter, in respect to light, are just the same: the 
sun rises and sets as gorgeously in December, if the weather be 
clear, as inJune. I remember seeing two pictures of Cuyp, 
companiuns, one a cattle piece in summer; the other, winter, 
with figures skaiting. The sky in both was equally warm, for 
which the paiuter was much censured by au auction-connoisseur, 
who declared that it was impossible the sky could be warm in 
winter. 

I believe itis a common mistake to apply the red and purple 
tints to the morning, and the orange and yellow to the evening. 
We hear pictures of Claude called mornings and evenings, 
which may be either. It is really odd enough, that there 
should not bea single circumstance to distinguish the morning 
from the evening, unless it be in a view of a particular place; 
in this case, the reversing of the light shews the difference. In 
a picture, there is no distinction between going to work, or 
inilking, or returning from it—men ride, drive cattle, are fishing, 
We. as well early as late. 


These considerations should soften the peremptory style of 


some judges, and extend {their taste, which at presnet seems 
much confined. We have seen that there are more natural 
hues than one or two. I will allow them to say, that a picture 
is too warm, too cold, too red, too yellow to please them, but 
let them not deny that these hnes are all.qm nature, and that well- 
managed, they are all picturesque. P. 
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PETITION. 


Scarce a year passess without our language having some new 
trick played with it. But let the sufferers speak for themselves, 


To the People of Great Britain. 


The Petition of To and The, 
Humbly sheweth, 


That your petitioners have, timeout of mind, possessed 
certain places allowed to be their undoubted right, ard that 
they late'y have been, vi et armis, thrust froin their ancient pos. 
sessions. ‘Their mistortuue being ‘n common, they present their 
common petition, hoping that the laudable zeal for the reform 
ation of abuses will extend even to them, and that they shall be 
restored to their pristine use and consequence. 

Though your petitioners labour under a common misfortune, 
yet it is necessary that they separately state their case. And 
first To for himseli says, 

That he has for years past had a place in the direction of all 
letters—that he wa» first removed from thence, as he appre- 
hends, by some member of parliament, who was too much busied 
in his country’s good to attend to propriety. As it is the 


wicked custom of the world to press down a falling man, the . 


said To is in a manner totally displaced from his ancient pos- 
session: all people, except the very few who prefer grammar 
to fashion, agreeing to his removal. Were his place filled by 
a worthy successor, he shonld keep his complaints secret, re- 
membcring that he himself succeeded For—but to be succeeded 
by nothing, is reviving the old fanatic principle of the last cen- 
tury, which all, who are lovers of the constitution, must shudder 
at! Consider good people, you who so well know the value of 
property, what quantities of letters are at this instant in the 
post-office that are neither Jo nor For any person? In many 
instances, you condescend to be instructed by your neigh. 
bours—is the A Monsieur left out in the direction of French 


letters? -If you were to address in Latin, would you not use 
the dative case—andgpray what is the sign of the dative but 


vour petitioner To? 
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Secondly, The for himself says, 


That he has had, from the first existence of our language, 
precedence of army, navy, commons, lords, and even vovern- 
ment itself;—that he is most basely removed from this his 
just station—for he appeals to all impartial judges, if such are 
to be found; what a foolish figure does army, navy, commons, 
lords, and government cut withont he takes the lead. If this 
were alone the damage, it is sutely of gr at concern; but alas! 
the evil is spreading; scarce a day passes but he loses some 
ancient possession of trust and consequence! It is, indeed, 
insinuated, that your petitioner formerly usurped a station he 
had by no means a right to, and that his present loss is a just 
retaliation. ‘What business had The, say these meddlers, before 
Faustina and Cuzzoni, and so on through all the inas and onis 
to the p:esent time? Alas! my good countrymen, consider, 
these were but possessions of a day! The Faustina and her 
successors were but the grasshoppers of a season—from this 
encroachment he was soon dispossessed; but navy, army, 
ministry, are of perpetual duration. Perhaps you will reply 
that your petitioner is but an article, true—but think of the 
consequence—if you destroy your particles and articles, and 
reduce your language by degrees to noun substantives, who 
knows but the next innovation will be the substituting things 
instead of words—you have heard of a country so incumbered, 
Consider the expence of carriage. Think, O ye wits, of having 
your coaches attended with waggou loads of conversation, 
Nip the evil in its bud, shew your regard for posterity, and con- 
sider the petition of 


The. 
In a general wreck, it is worth while to save something. Your 
petitioners are contented to be thrust out of parliament—it is 
confessed that the members of that honourable house should 


"hot attend to trifles. But consider, good people, you are not 


all members of parliament, you may restore us to our ancient 
rights, our just privileges, and legal possessions, which we trust 
you willdo, and your poor petitivners shall ever pray, &c. 

P, 
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MEMOIRS of the Late GEORGE FREDERIC COOKE, Esq. 


(Concluded ). 

It should have been observed, that from the repeated con. 
fessions of Mr. Cooke in his moments of inebriety, and from a 
variety of collateral circumstances, it may be concluded that 
during the greater part of the years 1780 and 1781, he served 
asa private soldier with the British army in America. The idea 
of enlisting was always familiar to his mind, and in the. midst of 
-his distresses, always depended as a last resource on the pittance 
of a soldier. Having escaped for the second time, from a situa. 
tion so unworthy of his talents, he performed successively at 
_the theatres of Manchester, Lancaster and Shrewsbury. In Sept. 
~ 1797, he embarked for Ireland, and after landing at Waterford, 
proceeded to Dublin. During his engagement with Mr. Jones, 
he played the ghost to Kemble’s Hamlet! and Henry to his 
Richard. On one of these occasions, while Cooke was waiting 
at the side scene for his cue to go on, Kemble came up and te. 
proached him thus, ‘‘ Mr.Cooke, you distressed me exceedingly in 
my last scene, I could scarcely get on—you did not give me the 
cue more than once,—you were very imperfect.” 

‘« Sir, I was perfect.” 

“* Excuse me, Sir, you were not.” 

“By ——W— I was Sir.” 

‘© You were not, Sir.” 

“Tl tell you what, TIl not have your faults fathered upon 
me! andd n me, Black Jack if | do not make you tremble 
in your pumps, one of these days, yet.” 

About this time, Mrs. Cooke, formerly Miss Daniels, who had 
been engaged as a first singer in the Dublin theatre, suddenlt 
took leave of the manager and her loving lord, and returned to 
England. Their marriage was afterwards declared null and void. 

After an excursion to Cork and Limerick, he found on his 
return to Dublin, an offer of engagement from Mr. Harris, simi- 
lar to that which had been made seven years before, but which he 

had thought proper to refuse, and on Friday evening the 31st 
of October, 1800, appeared at Covent Garden in the arduous 
character of Richard. The enthusiasm with which he was 
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received, and the unfortunate indiscretions by which, after 
attaining the zenith of popvlarity he gradually declined in the 
estimation of the public, are still withiu the recollection of our 
readers, The success of his first season ensured him an enthu_ 
siastic reception in the country. At the commencement of the 
ensuing season, Mr. Cooke was advertised to play Richard, on 





the 14th of Sept. 1801, the opening night of Covent Garden 


theatre, and though this was the last night he played at New- 
castle, he did not arrive in London till the 15th of October, and 
Mr. Harris, who had relied upon him for meeting Mr. Kemble’s 
great effort of opposition in the part of Richard was completely 
bafled. While thepills announced his appearance in London, ke 
was rambling with “a small undisciplined set” and loitering 
at Newcastle, or inthe towns on the road to London, without 
any apparent cause of detention; a burthen to himself; the 
cause of loss, disappointment, and vexation to his friends. 

On the 10th of April, 1802, Mr. Cooke performed the part of 
Sir Pertinax M’Sycophant, fur the benefit of Mr. Lewis. His 
admirable personation of this character tended in some degree 
to re-establish that popularity, which he had been gradually 
losing in consequence of his indiscretions. On the 11th. of 
May, he for the first time disappointed the public by what was 
termed by his friends, indisposition. He attempted to play the 
part of Orsino, was hissed, and after a few speeches, was 
obliged to declare that he could not proceed, and immediately 
to leave the stage. On the night of Mr. Cooper’s benefit he 
performed the part of Sir Archy Mac Sarcasm, after passing 
the day and evening in sottish intemperance ; and he had scarcely 
entered on the business of his part, before his ‘ indisposition” 
became perceptible. Hisses became frequent: he walked up 
the stage and was followed by Johnstone, who addressed the 
audience in full brogue as follows, | 

“* Ladies and Gentlemen—Mr. Cooke says, he can’t spake.” 

This laconic apology was received with roars of laughter, 
but the curtain dropped amidst the most significant marks, di- 
rected towards Mr. Cooke, of the audience's displeasure. 

Qn the 7th of October the public attention was excited 
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by the performance of Pizarro for the first time at Covent 
Garden theatre, and the biils announced 

Pizarro, Mr. Cooke; 

Rela, Mr. Kemble; 

Elvira, : Mrs. Siddons : 

But alas! Mr. Cooke was indisposed. He appeared indeed, 
but only to witness the just «xpression of public indignation, 
Aftet a few ineflectuol attempts to proceed, he made an effort to 
address the audience, and thus began, pressing his hand on his 
chest and maki.g a lamentable face, 

** Ladies and Gentlemen—my old complaint,—imy old com. 
plaint.” ‘This was irresistable—a roar of pughter convulsed 
the house, and amidst the shouts, the hisses, aud the bravoes 
of the audience, he staggered behind the scenes. 

Having been disfigured in a tavern broil, he was prevented 
from playing Falstaff in the part of Henry the Fourth, not wijh- 
standing the regular annunciation of his appearance. It was 
now indeed regarded as an equal chance, whether he would be 
present or absent on any specified day of performance. He was 
gradually losing favor with the public, and increasing those 
causes of dissatisfaction which first deprived him of their good 
opinion. Tne actor was still admired, but the man had _for- 
feited every title to respect. The frequent disappointment of | 
the public in consequence of indisposition, reduced his cov- 
sequence with the proprietors, and Kemble in the mean time, by 
a cautious conduct, directly the reverse of Cooke's, re-assumed 
that permanent station in the public mind, from which his rival 
had herried him by the mere force of genius, unaided by riches, 
prudence or study. 

The seasons of 1804, 1805, and 1806, were passed without 
any remarkab!e change of plan, or deviation from his usual 
career of nidoleice and intemperance. ‘In the enthusiastic re- 
ception of Master Betty, Cooke and Kemble were forgotten, aud 
after the public admiration had subsided, such was the effect of 
his personal irregularities, that he seldom ventured on a benefit. 

Pecuniary prudence and bacchanalian intemperance are seldom 
eonbined. At the commencement of the vear 1807, he appears te 
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have contemplated the possibility of imprisonment, and one of 
his memoranda exhibits a curious picture of his distress anc per- 
plexity. He continued, however, repeating his established 
routine of characters, without any addition to the stock, or any 
visit from his old complaint, until April, the 16th; 1807. Those 





| who visited the theatre, when Mr. Cooke was announced, knew 
- long before this that they must take their chance of entertaia- 
-ment. 


They might be delighted by the finest acting in the 
world, or the actor might be indisposed and neither come to the 
house nor send an apology; or he might come and be seized 


| while playing, with his old complaint, and retire amidst the sym- 


pathizing groans of his audience. On the 12th of January, 
1809, he played his favourite character of Sir Pertiaax, and 
manifested symptoms of being too much under Frettch influence 
for a staunch supporter of the meenister ; Egerton’s remark, 
“ When a man is drunk, that is thetime for business” niade him 
stagger, and the audience laughed immoderately. It has been 


- remarked, that in his worst exhibition of Sir Pertinax or Sir 


Archy, he never lost his dialect. One night, when he personated - 
Sir Archy at New York, he forgot his name, and: called himself 
Sir Pertinax. A man in the gallery called out, “‘ Don’t you know 
your own name; it’s Sir Archy Mac Sarcasm.” Cooke looked 
up at him and replied, ‘“ Eet’s aw ain Blude/” 

The theatre of Covent Garden opened on Monday the 4th of 
September, but without the’ aid of Mr. Cooke: The season 
passed on until the tenth of March before his Te-appearance on 
the London boards. The greater portion of this interval was 
past in the durance vile of the jail of Appleby. It will appear 
astonishing to those who°did not thoroughly understand the 
character of this extraordinary man, that he could have wasted 
the money that lie had received since lie came to London, in 
1800; and that he could, though receiving great sums, winter 
and simmer for the last seven years, be now reduced to such 
extremity of. distress as to be immured in a provincial prison. 

Besides his Londoy salary, be hiad two free benefits, ameunt- 
ing to nearly 500/. each; at Bath and Bristol he had wsnally 
20/. per night; and in one instance, 300/. for thirteen wights, 


aad the end of his career is incarceration in 2 country tews, 
| Vox. rt, x 
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while his engagement is broken; and the theatre to which he 
belongs Is suffering. Yet Mr. Cooke never gamed. In tha 
quarter he was not vulnerable. He knew and felt the value of 
money as much as any man, and was not disposed to give more 
than other men, except in the moments of mad intemperance, 
but these moments were so frequent, as to account for the other. 
wise wonderful situation in which we now find him. 

Of the extravagant profusion that marked his conduct in the 
hours of inebriety, the following story exhibits a striking exau. 
ple. Having received the amount of a benefit and the proceeds 
of an engagement at Manchester, he pocketed four hundred 
pounds, and that evening fell into company at a public hous 
with some republican manufacturers of the neighbourhood, 
The loyalty of Coake was always great, but was inflamed to fury 
im the moments of intemperance. One of the mechanics entered ‘ 
the field with George Frederic, who soon became outrageous, 
and challenged his antagouist to determine the controversy by 
the fist. The man who knew him and his reputation, endes 
voured to avoid the neeessity of beating him, and wished to 
excuse himself by saying, ‘“‘ No! now Mr. Cooke, you know! 
would not harm you if I could ; you take the liberty of abusing 
and challenging me because you are rich and know I am a poor 
mab.” 

“Do I,” says Cooke, “UIl shew you that. There, lool, 
(pulling all the bank notes from his pocket).There, that’s all! 
have in the world (putting them in the fire), NowI am as poor 
as you are; now damn you—come on !”’ . 

From his state of obscure confinement, he was liberated by 
Mr. Rock, the manager of the Fdinburgh theatre, on condition 
of playing for him a certain number of nights, and attended 
for some time with great scrupulosity to his professional duties. _ 
Between December, 1807, and July, 1808, he played in Glasgov, 
Edinburgh, London; Bristol, and Bath. In July, he visited his 
old friends at Manchester, and in their society, terminated the 
sulatary effects of the lesson received at Appleby. 

On the 25th of December, 1809, Mr. Cooke was advertised 
as the representative of Horatius in the Roman Father. He 
ame on the stage merely to expose himself. He was incapable ! 
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| speaking, and was led off amidst the tumultuous disappro- 


| bation of the audience. On the 8th of January, 1810, he was 


“4 again announced for Richard the Third. He came forward 


Aprevious to assuming the lofty deportment of the Duke of 
Gloster as an humble suppliant to that audience, of which he 
4 had so frequently exercised the forbearance. He addressed the 
spectators, and intreated their indulgence ; but when he came to, 
>} you will restore me once more to the favour I enjoyed, I 





“promise,” he was interrupted by plaudits, and dismissed with 
acclamation. 
His last performance in London was Falstaff. His reputa- 
tion was gradually declining: they who admired the actor, re- 
- garded with severity the errors of the man: in the person of 
‘John Kemble, he contemplated a rival of formidable powers, 
_ with whose public and private character his own talents and 
habits were subjected to inevitable comparison, and it was 
natural, therefore, that he should feel no reluctance to fly from 
the scene of present humiliation and past misconduct, toa coun- 
try in which his excellence would be confessed, uuclouded by 
_ the prejudice attaching to his personal indiscretions. 
At this moment, Mr. Cooper, the American manager, arrived 
‘in England. He found the representative of Rickard acting the 
\madinan at Liverpool. He suffered his phrenzy to evaporate, 


“and then paid hima visit. After a long dialogue in a post 


_ chaise, partly begun in jest, but terminating in earnest, they 

_coneluded an engagement; Mr. Cooper having stipulated that 
5 - Cooke's intention shonld not be known till they had sailed. 
: After innumerable stratagems for concealing him, and the most 
serious difficulties arising from his propensity to intoxication, 


+ he was at length fairly deposited in the Columbia, which imme- 
~ diately put to sea. 


Fortunately for his future prospects, he had not been long on 


) board, before his companions had drank up every drop of 
? porter, wine, and brandy. Condemned to a life of temper- 
+ ance, he daily improved in health and spirits, and bore no 
© indication en his landing at New York of the weaknesses arising 
; from his bacchanalian propensities. He was received by 


the American people with enthusiasm. On the 21st. of 
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November, 1811, he made his first appearance at New York, 
in the character of Richard the Third. The throng at the 
avenues was unexampled; the pressure violent and dangerous; 
many in the confusion were forced throuch the doors, and many 
of the !adies were introduced to the audience from behind the 
curtain. Previous to his delut, Mr. Cooke's agitation was 
extreme. He trembled like an untrie| candidate for fame, and 
the idea of appearing before a new peo; Ie, ina new world, at his 
advanced period of life, agitated him more, according to his own 
decloration, than his first appearance before a London audience. 
On Mr. Cooke s appearance, the burst of welcome was such as 
might have been expected. He entered on the right hard of 
the audience, and with a dignified, erect deportment, walked to 
the centre of the stage amidst their plaudits; his appearance 
was picturesque, and proudly noble. Eis head elevated, his 
step firm, hs eve beaning fire. Theye was in his deportment 
nothing of the dotard or the drunkard, and the utmost effort of 
imagination could net have reconciled the figure that now pre- 
sented itself before the audience, with the idea of imbecility and 
intemperance. 

He returned the salutes of the audience, not as a player to 
the public,on whom he de;ended, but as a victorious prince, 
acknowledging the aeclamations of the populace on his return 
from a successful campaign; as Richard of Gloster in the pride 
of victory. 

But he. was now an old man without the benefits of experience. 
It would be equally useless and impossible to detail with minute- 
ness the repeated outrages on common decency, and on the 
public feeling by which he awakened the contempt, or exas- 
perated the resentment of the American people. As an actor 
he exhibited on the American boards the same insensibility to 
popular opinion that distinguished his conduct on the English 
stage, and his personal habits were still more shameless and extra- 
vagant. His attraction graduully declined, and after exhausting 
the patience of the inhabitants of New York and Philadelphia, 
he was compelled, from increasing indisposition, to deeline any 
further engagement after his appearance at Boston. He took 

up his residence with his second wife, the daughter of Mr. 
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Lamb, at a placé called Mechanic Hall, near New York; but. 
retirement was row too late, The strength of his iron constitution 
was gone, no skill could arrest the approech ef death, and on the 
6th of September, 1812, George Frederic Cooke breathed his 
last, aged 57.years and five months. Such isa brief recapitula- 
tion of the lristory ofa man, who, had he united to acknowledged 
genius the virtues of perseverence and sobriety, might have exhi- 
bited within a certain range of charactérs a perfect model of 
dramat c excellence. At an early opportunity we shall enter 


into a minute review of his merits as a perform’ r, of his personal 


habits, and of the anecdotes which best exemplify his conduct 
and his intellectual character. In the mean time, the preceding 
sketch will not be entirely without its use, if it impress even a 


. single individual among the number of our dramatic readers with 


_ the conviction that * negligence and irregularity long continued, 
_ will make knowledge useless, wit ridiculous, and genius con- 


temptible.” ns. 
LITERARY REVIEW. 
— 


A JOURNEY THROUGH ALBANIA, 





-- 





! 


‘ And other provinces of Turkey in Europe and Asia to Constantinople, during the 


j 
* architecture, have lately excited in our young men of family, 
+ and in the alumni of our universities, a spirit of curiosity and 
+ liberal enterprize equally creditable ‘to themselves and con- 
) ducive to the interests of taste and learning. The pecuniary 





years 1809 and 1810, by J. C. Hobhouse. 
Cawthorn, 1810.— 5l. 5s. pages 1150, 


The antiquities of the Trcad and the remaius of Athenian 


liberality of Lord Elgin, the ingenious but pragmatic criticism 
of Dr. Edward Daniel Clarke, the elegant but superficial com- 


+ ments of Lord Byron, and even the gossiping impertinence ‘of 
* that most superficial of all literary triflers, Mr. Gell, have com 
~ tributed to extend our knowledge of Modern Greece, and to 
awaken the interest of the literary world in the local indications” 
of her former grandeur, and in the political situation, and intel 
lectuab character of her present inhabitants. It is.with a plia- 
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sure, of which, however unphilosophical, we should blush to be 
ashamed, that we observe the pre-eminence of Cambridge in 
every department of exertion that requires the united qualif.- 
cations of the scholar and the gentleman. The names of Wal. 
pole, Wilkins, Clarke and Byron, are equally familiar to the 
general reader, and to the admirers of Grecian art, aud the lovers 
of classical research. Mr. Hobhouse is no unworthy successor 
in the paths of preceding travellers. His classical knowledge 


is extensive and correct; his observation minute; and his de 
scription of manners lively and accurate. But his volume is 


better adapted for scholastic reference than general perusal, 
He dwells with equal minuteness on the most trivial and most 
important objects, and details the distances and bearings of the 
places which he visits, with all the precision of a regular itiverary, 
The reader, who is anxious to seek for information in Mr. 
Hobhouse’s work, on the habits and manners of the countries 
through whieh he passed, is compelled to wander in the 
labaryoths of antiquarian description, and to purchase 1200 
pages of closely printed quarto, in order to obtain possession of 
two or three sheets of lively and unencumbered description. 
The following remarks on the condition of the Turkish 
women afford a favourable specimen of the manner in whivh Mr, 
Hobhouse conveys his opinion on topics of general interest. 
“‘In that most important of all points, the condition of the 
female, the. polished ancients approached much nearer to the 








orientals than to ourselves.. It was, indeed, the boast of civ’ . 
lization to confine one man to one woman, and to check the py- 


miscuous intercourse of the sexes. 
“ Coneubitu probibere vago, dare jura maritis ;” 

“But the frequency of divorce, both in Greece and Rome, must, 
as far as the respectabi'ity of the female was concerned, have 
been productive of much the same effects as a plurality of wives. 
As to the general treatment of women, the resemblance between 
the orier tale and the Greeks, and. (it may perhaps be added) the 
Romans, is too striking to escape observation. The ladies ot 
Athens were confined as rigorously, and were as reserved in 
their manners, as those of a’Turkish Haram. _ The orator Lysias 
apologises for the widow, whom extreme distress had prompted 
to state her case in person to some male relations, and Demo? 
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ee ne mem 
thenes could no other way prove that Orestes and his sister 
lived in the same house, than by an examination of the female 





- slaves, and the evidence of a physician. These are decisive 
- instances, and are quoted as such in that one of Mr. Hume's 


essavs, entitled a dialogue.” 


“4 perusal of the fifth book ef Menonhen’s Memorabilia will 
shew that the best Athenian wives were only domestic drndyes, 
tor the lady of Ischomacus is recommenced kneadins, balonz, 
and shaking cloathes and carpets, as gymnastics productive of 
health, and a better colour than the paint with which the tices 
ofthe females were usually bedaabed. Vhe Pheban ladies 


when in public, shewed no part of their faces but the sves. 
The singular institutions of Sparta are not to be quoted ag. inst 
those of every other part of Greece. ‘The females in the tine 
of the Greek empire were so secluded, that even their brothers 
were allowed access to them only twice a year, and the higher 


lasses never went abroad except in covered litters.” 


““Mr. Elume is inclined to think th t the Romans, until the 
establishment of the empire, lived with their women much in 
the same manner as the English, that is not without jealousy, and 
with no other gallantry than that of complaisance. Yet it 
appears that the people of Rome could not be compared with 
us either in generosity or the want of jealousy : for not to men- 
tion other points of dissimilarity, they esteemed adultery so 
heinous a crime, that until the time of Theodosius the female 
culprit was publicly prostituted in the capital of Italy, a bell 
ringing before- her as she passed through the streets. It has 
been allowed on all hands, that the respectful attachment to the 
ether sex, of which the first principles are to be found among 
eur German ancestors, and which from the height of chivalrous 
phrenzy has subsided into the ready deference of European gal- 
lantry, was entirely unknown to the great nations of antiquity, and 
is the chief peculiarity of that cast of character, which marks the 
difference between ancient and modern society. ‘To this cause 
must it be attributed, that prudence, simplicity of manners, 


good sense, and judgment, are not so much esteemed, as gaiety, 


politeness, taste and delicacy, and that a man of our day, whose 
character should be impressed with the hardihood of antiquity, 
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might excite our wonder, and perhaps command our admiration, : 


but would attract neither our love nor our esteem.” 

“When alate uthor declares that he would jadge of the pro. 
gress of civilization by the influence of females in a state, he 
should sur iy have limited his remark to the nations of modem 
Europe, and to the present order of things, and the necessity 
of such limitation is most distinctly shown by the unfortunate 
reference he has made to th: urbamty of the Lacedemonians, 
No people in Greece were distinguished by so tota a want of 
polished manners as the inhabitants of Sparta, and one of th ; 
fi:st philosophers of antiquity (Aristotle) comments upon the 
de‘ective policy which gave such undue power and liberty to : 
theirwomen. Allowing the complete superiority of their military : 
character, we cannot but put them in the lowest rank amonest 
the professors and inventors of sciences and arts: nor do we find 
that when wealth and power had made them luxurious to a degre 
unrivalled by any other Grecian state, their debaucheries wer 
accompanied with any signs of taste and ingenuity.”* , 

“It would be as difficult to discover the cause, as to decide 
upon the mer‘ts ofthe oriental treatment of women. Polygamy : 
and the selection of females, are not as Baron Riedesell (supported : 
by the authority of Montesquieu) supposes, the immediate effects . 
of a warm sun, nor are fhey to be found alone in southen, 
climates. Usages are independent of latitude and longitude. 4 
A plurality of wives is allowed among the Kamschatdales, and 
there is no less sensuality in their frezen huts, than in the | 
harems of the Turks. In Tibet and some cold countries @ 
Asia, a wife is permitted to have several husbands; this, says 
Montesquieu, is, because to these places there are born mort 
males than female children: but whatever may be the cause, it 
is clear from this: very instance, that the passions of the one 
sex at least, are as strong in cold as in warm climates. The 
Egyptians did not seclude their women till the time of Hakem 
the Third Fatiimite Caliph, and rebelled when the order wa | 
first promulgated. The Assyrians allowed the women to feat 
with the men, although in a country whose inhabitants have 
been at all times most strict in that respect, and considered the 
‘custom as a strange corruption and degeneracy of manners. Th 
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x “restraint severely ebserved one hundred and fifty years ago, in 
the treatment of the Spanish women, was aoe produced by the 
sun, but was a relic of Moorish manners.’ | 
a “The distinction between the hooded Theban women, and the 
“9Spartan Phanomerides, was caused, not by a different anys of 
“the sky, but the seperate institutions of the two states.’ 
+ «Whether we are to call their seclusion barbarous or not, the 
4 pity bestowed on the Turkish women may well be spared: Lady 
Wortley Montague, who had the best means of forminga judg- 
‘went, has given ah enviable picture of their done tie life, and 
% far as can be observed from their pub!ic appearance, they 
ire in possession of the enjoyments suited to their taste. They 
‘Sean ride in their Arabats, sail in their barges, and ramble at 
pleasure through the crouded streets of the city, or the walks in 
the environs of Peru. Persons of high rank may refuse them- 
selves the latter gratification, but if they do, itis a voluntary 
restraint, as under disguise, they may walk alone in any quarter, 
1 liberty not enjoyed by the higher classes of our own capital. 
‘ot only the Armenian burying ground, but the sloping gardens 
tof Dolma Baktche, a mile beyond on the shore of the Bosporus 
“are frequented by many parties of ladies, who seat themselves 
Fon silken cushions and rich carpets, the furniture of their houses, 
yand view the Djerid. playing in the flat below, or the humours 
ofa Jewish mountebank, under a spreading mulberry tree. A 
~ boy called a Dolop;Oglassi general!y accompanies them, 
4 and plays ona mandaline, while they are sipping their coffee and 
*sherbit, and attending to. the gambols of their infant children.” 
> Comparing the extensive learning and judicious reflection of 
hich Mr. Hobhouse’s volume afford so many examples, with the 
“incorrectness, insipidity, and vulgarity of his style, we have been 
ecasionally tempted to wish that he had known less of Greek 
“Jand more of English. The Edinburgh reviewers have prophe- 
*sied, that it is reserved for a future age to discovera worse style 
‘#Pthan that of Mr. Pirkerton’s; but in this instance, their second- 
: sighted prescience has been deceived. Mr. Hobhouse has not 













only outstripped Mr, Pirkerton in vulgarity of expression and 


, barbarity’ of construction, but has presented us with a perfect | 
4, model of the worst style that can be written. 
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MEMOIRS OF GEORGE FREDERIC COOKE, 

Late of the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, by William Dunlap, Esq. composed 
chiefly from the personal knowledge of the author, and from the manuscript 
Journals left by Mr. Cooke ; comprising original anecdotes of his theatrical 
contemporartes ; his opinions on various dramatic authors, &c. &c. 

2 vols. 8vo. COLBURN. 


rn age RO Un MONET 


We have seldom been more amused and instructed, than by 
the perusal of these volumes. The characteristic singularity 
of the adventures they record, the lively sketches of the indivi- 
duals connected with the dramatic art, which Mr. Dunlap has 
frequently introduced, and the impressive lessons to be derived 
from the journal of Cooke himself, all conspire to awaken the ¢ 
‘curiosity of the lounger, to command the interest of the philo 
sophic observer of life and manners, and to caution and admonish 
the votaries of indolence and inebriety. Mr. Dunlap, however, 
can only ciaim the merit of compilation. He possesses neither 
Vigor, or correctness of language, nor energy of thought. His 
pages are written ina fluent newspaper style; sometimes lively, ~ 
but seldom correct, and never elegant. His moral and critical 
observations are such as have passed from one generation ts ’ 
another, or bear the stamp of inveterate truism. His self-com 
placency is in the inverse ratio of his merits, aud we have w 
doubt excites him to believe, that before the name of Dunlap, «ef 
the minor biographers of England, shall fade into utter insig . 
nificance. 

We have already dwelt on the dramatic progress of Mr ; 
Cooke himself, and shall take so early an opportunity of re : 
curring to his moral and personal character, that a_ single 
anecdote alone of Mr. Dunlap’s hero, need be extracted from 
his volume. - 

The subjoined anecdote is equally characteristic of th 
manager and the actor. 

“ It was settled, that while the horses were changing, Cooke should ; 
walk to Mr. Harris’s, and that Cooper, who did not wish to be seen i 
the business, should drive to the common near the manager's house, a! 
wait forthem. Cooke accordingly went. Cooper congratulating himsel 

that the veteran would have no o;portunity of renewing his excess, and 
might be carried to town recovered, and in prime order for playing, took 
some refreshment, and after allowing what he thought a ceasenable Os" | 
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for settling the business, got into a post chaise and drove for the common. 
No sign of Cooke. He drives round the common. A quarter, a half, 
three quarters of an hour pase on, and no Cooke. Iimpatientand alarmed 
at the delay, the postillion is ordered to drive to Mr. Harris’s. . . . 

What passed with Mr. Harris in the absence of Cooper, was collected 
by him from Cooke’s own account, and from other sources. Mr. Harris 
after dinner, left his company, and came to Cooke, whose second bottle 
was nearly empty. “Ah, Mr. Cooke, how d’ye do. Glad to see you, 
well! Business, ha? what is it? left my company? what is it? what is 
it? what is the business ?” : 

* Cooke. Sit down, and we'll take a glass of wine, (filling the glasses, 
and emptying the bottle). You look very well, sir; here’s to your health! 
(drinks). 

Harris. Thank you, your health, Cooke, well, what is it, what is it? 

Cooke, You are my best friend, and I have come to ask of you a par- 
tieular favour. . 

Harris. Well, well, well, what is it, what is it? 

Cooke. Money, money, money, (with his particular and inimitable 
expression of countenance, and a peculiar sharp and emphatic tone, which 
his mimic easily succeeded in copying). 

Harris. What ? 

Cooke. Money. | 

Harris. Why, why, Cooke, what can you want of money, with your 
salary, and the benefit you have received ? 

Cooke. Allgone. I never could bear to lock up a guinea; I have too 
much love for my royal master, to put even his image in eonfinement. 
“ Who rules over freemen, should himself be free.” In serious earnest, 
sir, the end of the season is fast approaching, with a long vacation, and it 
- will find me without a shilling. 

Harris, Well, but vacation, you make as much money as you please 
in the summer, 

Cooke. But you know, sir, 1 must have something to start with, I 
know what harpies managers are (country managers). 
eppear to want, and then I can make my bargain. 

Harris. Well, well, well, that’s true enough; must not be bare= well, 
well, how much, how much? 

Cooke. Why, sir, fifty pounds will do to start with, 

Harris. Well, well, (writes au order, and gives it to Cooke) there, and 
now Good bye, good bye. ; 


Cooke. (Seizing and pressing Harris’s hand) my best friend, thank you; 
thank you, and now. 


I must not 
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Harris. Company waits, good bye, goud bye. 
Cooke. You are the best friend I ever had in the world. I must drink 
your health before you go (looking at the empty bottle) one glass more, R 
Harris; (Rings, and orders another bottle). 
Cooke. Your health, my best of friends. 
Horis. Well, good bye. 
Cvoke. My good triend, one word more betere I go. 
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Cooke. One thing more. 

Harris. Well, sir, what is it! 

Cooke. Cooper, of Drury Lane ; he has been very ill used, and he's « 
good fellow. 

Harris. What do you mean, sir. 

Cooke. Cooper; Holcrott’s pupil, you know he played at our house ¢ 
some years ago; he played Hamlet in ninety five. 

Harris. Aye, aye, remember well, what of him ? 

Cooke, Has his benefit at Drury Lane the 10th of June, and wants me 
to play for him. 

Harris. No, no, no, no. 

Cooke. A good fcllow, sir, and very illused. 

Harris. No Cooke! impossible. You play at Drury Lane! quite out 
of the question; can’t! won't! No, no, no. 

Cooke. The best creature in the world, sir. Iknowhim well, and love 
him much, sir; and can’t bear to see him trampled upon by those damn‘ 
rascals at Drury Lane. Sheridan, to bring him from America, where he 
was every thing in his profession; bring him from his wife and family, T. 
promised him an engagement; here he has played part of the season, and P 
the poor beggarly rogues won't give him a farthing, but offer him a benefit, 
like all the tricks and shuffling of their pack, every actor ought to cut 
them. 

Harris. Why now, you know Cooke that I would; but, impossible you 
know. 7 

Cooke. Offer him a benefit in the middle of June; poor dogs, that 
fosts them nothing,--a benefit, he a stranger, no friends, Lord Erskine’: 
his friend though; only think, sir, of the meanness of the rogues, the ur 
feeling scoundrels. . 

Harris. Why, it’s very bad treatment, bute 

Cooke. Sir, i know you, and I know that you would feel indignant at 
such treatment; and in my confidence, my certainty of your generosity, 

I pledged myself, I am in honour bound to play for him. ’ 

Harris. Well, well, then you must. 

Cooke. My dear, my best of friends, thank you, I must drink your 
health, thank you, thank you, my dearest friend, you have granted the 
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three things I had most at heart ; you have lifted a burthen, three burthens 
from me. Money, Manehester, Cooper. I shall return to London light 
as the gassamer. I will first finish my wine, (pouring the balance of the 
bottle into a tumbler) and there, (displaying the wine, and raising his voice 
trom the low level tone to its high sharp key) my voice will be as clear 
as your liquor; Ahem. I shall play in my best style to-night, I promise 
you. 

Hovis. What? what's that? you play to-night. 

Cooke. I shall give it themin my best style. Aha! Ahem!'Aha; Aha! 
Haw. 

Harris. Play to night! and here at this time, and in this situation, 
John, Thomas, (ringing the bell violently), where’s the carriage that 
brought Mr. Cooke? 

Servant. On the common, sir. 

Cooke. Aha! common, that’s right; I am to join Cooper on the common, 
but there’s no hurry; let’s have another bottle, another bottle, myj good 
friend. 

Harris. No, no,no, no, No more, go away, quick; here John, lead 
Mr. Cooke. 

Cooke. Stand away fellow! what do you mean, sir. Is this treatment 
fora gentleman. A gentleman, and the son of a gentleman, to be treated 
thus by the son of a soapboiler! Pah! Fat; Is this the way you treat 
the man who has made your fortune. Fat! 


Harris. Well, my dear Cooke, go! consider the audience, the time of 
day, your friends. 


Cooke suffered himself to~be soothed and led away by the valet, leaving 
the astonished manager to anticipate the hisses and rioting of a disap- 
pointed public, and perhaps the discordant crashes of his lamps and. 
chandeliers.” 

The memoranda of Cooke are composed of trifling records of 
the manner in which he passed his time, and cursory observa- 
tions on men and books. His usual indolence and irregularity 
of habit are observable in the continual interruption of his 
journal, and in the sketchy brevity of his remarks or criticisms, 
Sometimes he begins his journal, and after writing a single line, 
does not resume it till after the lapse of several months. He 
is very sparing of his opinions on particular individuals and 
his observations on men and manners are usually circumscribed 
within the compass of a few lines. Yet even his casual memo- 
randa bear many indications of an acute, intelligent, and active 
mind. He had read much, and reflected more. But the docu- 
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ments communicated by Mr. Dunlap are chiefly curious, as 
exhibiting a singular picture of the human mind in that state of 
vibration between inclination and conviction, which is scarcely 
less horrible than the anguish of despair. Let the drunkard 
read, and fly from the delusions of intemperance! 








H. 
—ie 
THE BATTLE OF SALAMANCA. 
A POEM. 
Walker, Paternoster Row, 1812, 4to. pp. 24. Second Edition. 

In justice to a production of real merit, and unquestionably 
the best, as well as the first in point of time, that appeared on 
the subject, we notice, with the sincerest desire to advance its 
popularity, the second edition of “The Battle of Salamanca.” 
The more recent achievements of the illustrious General and 
his brave Officers and troops, to whom it is, with great propriety 
inscribed, by its anonymous author, may have, in some measure 


tended to overpower by excess of added Justre, the early glories ‘ 


of that “ well foughten field,” but to the admirers of Wellington; 
and what English heart is not proud to rank among them ?— 
this able and soul-felt tribute of the muse will offer itself 
memorial too valuable to be permitted merely to share the fate 
of its inferior contemporaries. ‘The stanza is Spencerian in 


itself, an indication of talent, and its conduct through the peem — 


is that of united sense, spirit and regularity. The following 
verse (the 24th) bears the evident stamp of originality. The 
comparison is equally forcible and poetical. 


“ Yet, as the foe flies, panting through the gloom, 

F’en still he fears the o’ertaking sword may fall 

Full on his crest, and seal his hapless doom : 

So, the born wretch, whom evening’s shades enthral, 
Wand'ring ‘mid Alpine precipices tall, 

The Avalange dreads, and though perchance he go 
Unharmed the steps beyond, his senses all 

Dwell on the danger, and th’ impending snow 

To him yet seems to threat his ’wildered course below.” 


There is a powerfully interesting subject for the pencil, ren- 
dered in the 21st page, as under, and we cannot but regret that 
our limits prevent us from indulging more at large in the office 
of quotation. : 
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“ Now, the bold soldiery, by toil subdued, 

Rest on their tarnish’d weapons, save, perchance, 

A few sad mourners, wand’ring,’where lie strewed 

The silent dead, pale, tremblingthey advance, 

And, by the taper’s light, ’mid sword and lance, 

Haply, to soothe some dying brother's pain, 

Or parent's eye-lids close, the hasty glance 

Throw round. The widow, too, with frantic brain, 
Seeks her loved lord among the prostrate warrior train.” 


The work is ushered in by an elegantly-written preface, and. 


stands distinguished from its compeers by its being, we believe, 
the only one given to the press on the animating occasion, without 
the name of the author. 
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ORIGINAL anno FUGITIVE POETRY, 
es 
THE REPLY. 


Banevick. Gallants, I am not as [have been.—Shakespearee 





You ask, why no longer I seek the gay bow’r, 

Where Bacchus’ rich treasure enliven’d the hour, 

Where blossom’d fair Friendship, blest growth of the mind! 
And Mirth, the gay flow’ret that round it entwin’d ; 

While Sentiment warm’d, and Wit lighted the Soul, 

And Care vanish’d still at the sight of the bowl; 

Alas! the bright Nectar no longer I prize ; 

It’s radiance eclips’d by her sparkling black eyes. 


Not the grape of the south so delicious to sip, 
As the heavenly dew on the cherry—her lip! 
Not the flute on the lake so delightful to heat 
As her voice that molodious enraptures the ear! 

_ With the deep glossy black of her beautiful hair, 
Earth boasts not a hue or a gloss to compare. 
Disdaining all art, in wild beauty it strays, 

How happy the breeze in those tresses that plays. 


The vine-cover’d bower for me will have charms, 
When it shades me entranc’d in my lovely one’s arms: 
Again therich gift of gay Bacchus Ill pour, 

When it heightens my raptures with her I adore : 





——————— 
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Again will the langh swell my bosom with glee, 
When it springs from her joy, and is heard but by me : 





te tk And spirit and sentiment perfect my bliss 
a et When caught from her lips, and approved in a kiss. 
f M.C, . 
i. a 
ah oa BELPHEGOR, «a Tale. 
ih a PART I, 
bs be N In modern times, as authors tell, 
‘ie ame Strict order is observ’d in hell ; 
4 "i A court of justice is erected, 
Fi ; i And orphans’ rights, like ours, protected : 
' uf Due aids the sov’reign’s cares retrench : 
“ad % A chancer’y, king’s and common bench, 
¥ hi And ev'ry other solemn shew 
nil a Which here on earth we mortals know, | 
in i Is grown in common use below. 
1 a But once, when from the sitting court, 
| ‘ i My Lord Chief Justice made report, 
a That all men who came to his bar 
ae (And few went upwards he could hear), 
a Loudly on womankind exclaim’d ; 
i And wives for all their mis’ries blam’d ; 
f Nay, call’d the sex man’s greatest curse, * 


When ta’en for better or for worse: 

Satan astonish’d, heard the tale, 

And thought the rogues were leagued to rail ; 
Swore he had found them much more pleasant, 
When caught in Eden, damage feasant ; 
Declar’d he thought the mortals lied, 

And vow’d the question should be tried. 


But who to take the Inquisition ! 
What fiend of daring disposition 
Would leave the sweets of hell’s domain 
For pleasures of an earthly strain ; 

He knew the magie mint of hell 

Was safer than a gambler’s spell ; 

And fear’d no Demon might be found 
To quit his flames for upper ground, 


VoL. HI. 
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An (e’en but for some years) to dare 
The horrors of connubial war. 


The black rod flew: the peers assembled : 
IHell’s concave with their coaches trembled, 
When met at length in full divan, 

Th’ imperial speaker thus began :-— 

«© Tho’ here we rule with single sway, 

« And all our sov’reign nod obey ; 

« Yet at this juncture we think best 

« To broach the purpose to your breast, 
« And your good counsel to require— 
«Be grateful, and assist your Sire. 

“« Reflect how Eve in early times, 

““The mother of terrestrial crimes, 

*« By longing in a lucky hour, 

“« Advanced on earth Satanic power : 

“ Sure, then, that Lady's daughters merit 
“« Some gratitude from ev’ry Spirit, 

‘“* And all of ye, I trust, who hear us, 

** The sex’s champions will appear as : 
“My Lords, the Dames are in bad plight ; 
‘1 have it here in black and white 

** (By oath of all who cross the ferry) 

‘* That man is never after merry 

‘* When once united to a wife: 

“s But shame, or penitence, or strife, 

“* Or Jealousy, the wretch afflicts 

* Till Fate dispatch him o’er the Styx. 
‘Is then, ye potentates, mankind 

** In one malevolence combin’d, 

** To shift the noose from their one necks 
** And scandalize the weaker sex : 

“* Or, by a female as we trace 

“ Our right below to all the race, 

‘* Has now the same bold sex unfurl’d. 
“* Our standard in the upper world, 

** And stretch’d our late confin’d domain 
‘* Triumphant o’er the seats of men ? 

Z 
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‘* Haste then, some Fiend, with speed away, 
‘ Infold Limseif in mortal clay, 

‘“‘The charge with strict attention scan, 

‘* And search the scurce of woe to man.” 


The monarch thus his wish express’d, 
But fear clogg’d each infernal breast, 
Nor could one fiend, in all his legions, 
Change fer a wife those dusky regions : 

In expectation of reply, 

Satan heav’d many an anxious sigh ; 

At leagth—** Since all my friends,” he cried, 
« At such a juncture are tongue-tied, 
“The mystic lots must end the strife, 

“ And settle which shall take a wife.” 

The lots were cast: the luckless Devil 
Doom’d at this utmost verge of evil, 

High Belphegor—prime Fiend in hell, 

Tho’ call’d Archangel, ere he fell. 

Demous take very little dressing; 
Adieu, shake hands, and Satan’s blessing ; 
With just cne hundred thousand sterling, 
Was all; when straight his vans unfurling 
He left the g'oomy domes of Dis, 

And pass’d the splashy, dark abyss, 
(Which as old Milton has defin’d, 
Demons as well as all mankind 

Must venture through to come to light,) 
Then bolted out our airy Spright, 
Within the precincts of the court, 
Where (nightly) men of sense resort 
All for the good of circulation 

And greater welfare of the nation; 
Where stock is sold in box of leather, 
And dice and timber shake together. 


For coach and servants first in town 
Sir Belphegor Mac Fiend is known: 
The Dames to i}! by nature prone, 
Declare Sir Bel is quite the ton: 
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His frame my | ady Mayoress eyes, 

His nose, his calves, his back, his thighs ; 
While, westward, green young ladies dote 
On the nice hanging of his coat : 

His air o’ercomes the titled dame ; 

And all the town is ina flame. 

But still the men with envious lour 

Behe'd the encroachments of his power : 
He shakes his elbows—in a trice 

The magic movement thaws the ice : 
Straight the beau mot.de attends his levee, 
Knights, lords, and dukes, and couns'llors privy, 
With rapture this his run of luck sees, — 
And introduees him to Brookes's: 

This makes a fete to entertain him; 

That pimps, the easier to drain him ; 

"Till fixt secure and high in fame, 

He thinks it time to play his game. 

Who could withstand! each daily print 
Some buckish prank of his had in’t: 

Lord E——e had arraign’d his morals ; 
The commons grac’d him with their laurels, 
And Bow-street runners salv’d his quarrels. 
And this is all that’s wanting now 

(Besides a cropt head and good bow) 

To make a dashing fellow free 

Of all select society. 

He smiles—he woes—the nymph gives ear— 
The daughter of a northern Peer. 

What tho’ but small her fertune told 2? 

Sir Belphegor had mines of gold ; 

Besides i’ th’ castle you might see | 

Beyond Macbeth her pedigree. 

The day was fixt; the bride possest ; 

‘Sure never fiend was half so blest : 

He thought the sun got up too soon, 

For more than half the honey moon; 


Was always kissing, always toying, 
Nor thought a wife could e’r be cloying: 
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But Lady Mary, tho’ but young, 
Knew for what heaven had given her tongue : 
Well could she that keen weapon wield ; 
But in the stops, alas! unskill’d,— 
Unwearied still, with. might and main 
She rung the larum o’er again. 
Besides, like milk, as royal blood 
If kept too long will not be good, 
And straining down, at ev’ry stage 
Leaves sediment from age to age ; 
So Lady Mary’s high nobility 
Was sadly tinctur’d with scurrility ; 
And haughtiness so swelled her heart, 
And canker’d Cupid’s golden dart, 
That soon her dear she held in scorn, 
And wonder’d where the wretch was born ! 
. “And whence,” says she, “ my knight descends? 
** Who ever heard of the Mac Fiends 2?” 
In short her ancestry so great 
flad piff’d her pride to such an height, 
That ’twas a doubt with Belphegor, 
If Lucifer himself had more: , 
"Till half a year’s close observation 
Removed all farther liesitation, 
And he maturely could decide 
She far outdid his Prince in pride. 
But still he kept a jocund heart; 
«For nineteen years—and then we part;” 
For when the lot was cast in hell, 
"Twas fixt for him on whom it fell, 
That when twice ten short years were pass’d, 
His mission should no longer last, 
But welcome Death, untie the noose 
And snatch the Devil from his spouse. 
End of Part First. 
tess 
ON ‘SEEING KEMBELE IN CORIOLANUS. 
Hic victor, cestus anteque, repone. 
Kemble, thy genius now its course has run, 
Hang up thy buskin, mourn with Phillip’ s son; 
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The hope of turther triumph now is o’er, 
Thou hast excelled thyself, thou canst no more. 


a 
TO THE LATE DUKE OF RICHMOND. 


The stream that wandering from its parent souree, 
Brightens the bloom of many a fragrant flower, 
Shall oft, as choice directs its careless course, 
Swell into life the plant of poisonous power. 
Thus flows from honors fount the flattering tide, 
It marks alike the virtuous and the vile ! 

Ah think not Richmond, though it pamper pride, 
Such vain distinction wins the muse’s smile! 

Let boastful heralds pompously proclaim, 
Whence flows thy blood, thy honors whence descend, 
And draw from ducal rank an empty fame; 

A loftier title shall thy country lend, 

And fondly hail thee by a nobler name, 

Her fr-edom’s champion and the people's friend. 








DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 


a 
To the EDITOR of the THEATRICAL INQUISITOR. 
Sir, | : 

The inclosed is a faithful, though hasty translation of a 
critique which appeared in the ‘‘ Mirror de France” for 
April last. It may amuse the readers of your publication 
as acurious specimen of modern French taste, shewing their 
opinion of our favourite actors, of course preferring their own, 
particularly M. Talma in Hamlet, in comparison of whom, Mr. 
Kemble, it seems, is not to be named—indeed, has no right to 
perform it. In this account is also displayed, the manner in 
which our national bard is managed and dressed up, in order 
to please their vitiated taste. 


B. 
Temple, 20th Sept. 
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THEATRE FRANC IS. 
Hamlet ; altered by Mr. Ducis. 


This tragedy is very far from being modelled on the Grecian 
form. It is not a statue finished by the skill of a Phideas or 
Praxiteles, but the rough sketch of a barbarian, filled up and 
perfected by the hand of an able modern (M. Ducis). 

The chief roads leading to the temple of Melpomene are 
occupied Iby Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire. M. Ducis was 
obliged to open a new one for himself. The English theatre 


presented itself, but it was a difficult ground to cultivate, thorns 


and briars.grew in clusters among wild flowers. Boldness and 
ability could alone make sucha dangerous enter rise succeed, 
M. Ducis was not discourage!. Laying aside the usual 
objects of love and admiration, so profoundty handled by the 
great masters, he seized hold of terror—to us a novel subject, 
though lately used with some success in Semiramis. His mind 
strong ad ardent, led him towards the genius of Shekespeare, 
the poet of nature—commanding —wild and sublime, and who 
may be compared to an impetuous river descending in torients 
from alofty mountain. The French poet enriched himse f with 
the spoils of this Corneille of Eng'and. He perceived, that in 
order to adapt exotics to the French taste, he would be obliged 


to soften their features, and smooth and polish their coarse . 7 


habits and manners, leaving them to'their witches and ghosts, 
which imaginary beings occupy a large space, and play important 
parts on the English stage. | 

Shakespeare, born in the infancy taste or art, rather before the 
existence of it, was Jed away by the prejudices and superstitions 
of his age, (in which he was probibly himself a firm believer). 
He hit exactly the taste of his nation when he made use of the 
powerful influence of ghosts to inspire fear, since the people, 
¢ven ncw, applaud him as rapturously as they did in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

M. Ducis cautious in exciting terror, deprived Hamlet of the 
advantage of encountering the ghost of Claudius on the stage, 
and found himself obliged to put into narrative that which 's 
4cted on the English stage. 
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Another difficulty was how to lengthen the play into five acts; 
Shakespe#re, perceiving the poverty of his subject, in order to 
prevent. monotony, drives his hero mad, and thus spins out his 
szenes—inculcating a false moral, and pleasing the spectators 



























































ea: 2 of a nation little scrupulous about the means, provided that they 
al 4 are interested. | : 
a Though the performarce of these burlesque scenes at Paris 
q excited only disapprobation, yet on the English theatre, what 
: are 4 extravagances do they make Hamlet utter, and what laughter 
tite 4a is produced by the. recitals of the strolling players, whomHam let 
oles : g trains, and gives lessons to as their theatrical instructor—with 
horns § 5 the intention of displaying before Gertrude and her new Lord, 
Sand 7 a the horrible picture ofthe crime committed by these illustrious 
ed. culprits—hoping by the hideous scene, to work upon their con- 
usual sciences, and by observing their agitations and emotions, to 
‘J the confirm by those secret indications the strange tale communi- 
vec a cated bv his father’s ghost. ; 
niind ‘3 M. Ducis was surrounded with difficulties. If he had regu- 
_— ; lated himself entirely on the model of Shakespeare, his plot 
wlio a would have been better, instead of which, he became ridiculous. 
venls He must undoubtedly have possessed great merit and great 
“= 4 confidence in it, to venture the tragedy of Hamlet upon a foun- 
vat in é ’ dation so weak as that which it was built upon by him. He 
liged . depended upon the beauty of his poetry to cover and embellish 
oarse 4 a body so bare, weak and mangled. His planscarcely afforded 
ost, him a fine scene—he condemned himself to perpetual wofal 
riant 4 melancholy recitals—more adapted to divert the audience, than 
a to inspire fear or terror. What amazing skill has been necessary 
e the : to make endurable that mother, that odious Queen, who caresses 
tions = and deceives her son with the same haad which assisted in 
ver). 4 poisoning her husband. Her love for the accomplice of her 
fthe = crime—a base villain—must be detested by all. It is Clymnestra 
pple, = in the arms of Agistus. 
eof | The French poet has sacrificed every thing to the pathetic 
4 and woful situation which forms the catastrophe of the play. 
f the ‘ It is there that his genius, eminently tragic, shines in all its 
age, 4 splendour—there that he has used the trappings of fine verse 
ch is and the magic of sentiment. Is there any eloquence more im- 







passioned than that of Hamlet, when he endeavours to draw the 
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— 
fatal secret from his mother—what sighs, vows, prayers and 
threats are resorted to. The minds of. the spectators of this 
scene are overpowered. Boileau, said that 
“Un sonnet sans defaut 
“ Vaut sene un long pocme.” 

According to Theatrical records, the part of Hamlet was 
refused by Lecain, though Molé undertook it, and it is said 
had obtained great applause. We have never seen him 
except in inferior tragic characters, but his manners—the ex. 
pression of his features—more refined than majestic—the habit 
he had acquired of catching up his words—of doubling the. 
length of an Alexandrian verse, seemed to us to depart froin the 
truth and gravity of tragedy. - 

About six vears ago, we attended the performance of Kemble 
in London, in the character of Hamlet; this performer is gifted 
with a fine countenance, of great intelligence, and he displays un- 
common knowledve and profundity in conceiving and expressing 
with spirit the shades of character—but his too feeble voice fre- 
quently betrays him; inthe scrupulous accuracy of his pronur 
ciation we had often great difficulty in hearing him. | 

Talma seems to us to be the true Hamlet, such as imagination 
would suppose him: melancholy is upon all features, his 
astonishing pliability euables him to express all the emotions 
of the soul, and to communicate to the spectator the troubles, 
disquietudes, the grief and suspicions, which are seated in the 
breast of Haulet. His attitudes, his natural gesture, simple, 
yet expressive, his mournful and broken air—his countenance 
clouded, his prophetic, words, which he seems to throw out 
at random, all evince what labour he must have bestowed — 
on this character to attain such fearful perfection. He has 


created the character, it is his property, and none but his own 
genius has any claim to it. | 


Madame Duchesnois bas energetic passages in the character of 
the Queen, but if I may venture I will adyise her to confine her 
voice, when she imparts the secret of her crime. Great criminals 
are not very prodigal in voice; their constrained organs, hollow 


and concealed, naturally assume the dark complexion of their 
crimes. 
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Mrs. Siddons throughout the character of Gertrude varied 
the inflexions of her voice very little and her utterance preserved 
a sublime monotony. 








— 





MEMORANDA DRAMATICA, 


THEATRE ROYAL, LYCEUM. 
2), The Waltz; the Carpenter; Sharp and Flat. 
21, Ibid. ibid. Shipwreck. 
23, Ibid. ibid. Sharp and Flat. 
24, Ibid. ibid. the Bee Hive. 
25, Jovial Crew; Carpenter; Quadrupeds. 
26, One o’Clock ; Shipwreck. 
27, Boarding House; Highgate Tunnel; Don Juan. 
28, Oneo’Clock; Don Juan. 
30, The Waktz ; the Carpenter; Sharp and Flat. 
31, Siege of Belgrade; Don Juan. 
Sept. 1, The Waltz; the Carpenter ; the Shipwreck. 

¥, The Beggar’s Opera; Don Juan. 

3, Rich and Poor; the Carpenter ; Quadrupeds. 

4+, The Devil’s Bridge ; Sharp and Fiat. 

6, Rich and Poor; Proof of Love ; the Shipwreck. 

7, Beggar’s Opera; Highgate Tunnel. 

8, Maid of the Mill; the Proof of Love ; Ko and Zoa, (Messrs. 

Oxberry and Smith's night). 

9, Devil’s Bridge ; Proof of Love; Ko and Zoa. 
10, The Privateer; the Carpenter: the Shipwreck. 
13, One o’Clock : the Boarding House. 

14, (Last night), The Boarding House; Bee Hive; Don Juan. 


This theatre closed a successful season on Tuesday, the 14th, 


when Mr. Raymond delivered an appropriate Address.—( See 
Daily Papers ). 
—=>——_ 
THEATRE-ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 
Sept. 11, The School for Scandal;.the Review. 
14, ‘The Rivals ; Children in the Wood. 
16, Rule a Wife and have a Wife ; Of Age To-morrow. 
18, John Bull; Three and the Deuce. 
20, The Jealous Wife; No Song, No Supper. 
21, Much ado about nothing; Matrimony. 
23, As you Likeit; the Weathercock. 
25, Honey Moon; Lodoiska. 
27, Henry the Fourth; Honest Thieves. 


The Theatre has undergone no alteration, except that the 


eircular lights are removed from the front of the proscenium, 
VoL. IIL. AA 
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and the candlebras to which they were affixed, suffered to te. 
main. We hope that the ensuing month will present us with 
some novelty in the performances, or in the cast of characters. 
é —_ 
: THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 
Sep. 6, John Bull; Killing no Murder. 
7, The ‘Tempest; Love, Law and Physie. 
8, Rule a Wife and have a Wife; Midas. 
9, The Exile; Rosina. 
The frequent introduction of new performers to the London 
stage, while it contributes to check the presumption, and sti. 


mulate the exertions of the established favourites of the public, y 
is powerfully conducive, in many other respects, to the im | 


provement of the Drama. By affording to rising talent, or 
established excellence, an opportunity of experiment, it gives 
room to the expansion or display of qualifications that might 
otherwise have been dvomed to the monotony and obscurity 
of a provincial circle: it excites the laudable ambition of 
the meanest performers on the country boards, and esta 
blishes a school of trial and probation. The exertions 
of the Covent Garden managers have been preat, and, not- 
withstanding the opinion of the critic of the Examiner, who 
with an equal destitution of truth and decency and taste, 
describes the musical debutants as selected because they do no! 
sing like nightingales, eminently successful. The succession 
of so many claimants on the public attention, debars us from 
entering into a minute gliscussion of their respective merits, bu! 
reserving our observations on each particular performers to 3 
future opportunity, we shall present a hasty sketch of their 
general excellences and defects. 

The person of Miss Rennel is neat and symmetrical ; het 


articulation is distinct, and her science respectable; as an aui-. 


liary singer in the English Opera, and in musical pieces, which 
require but little delicacy of execution, she will be eminently 
useful. In the part of Artaxerxes, she evinces considerable 
powers of acting, and her recitative is sonorous, impressive, 
and distinct. ; 

Mr, Terry was already known on the London boards by his 
performances at the Haymarket theatre. He appears to be 
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oe Sept. 10, The Stranger ; Aladdin. 
with 15, The Clandestine Marriage; Midas. 
Ts, 4 17, The Poor Gentleman ; Bombastes Furioso; Rosina. 
™ above the middle size, with an expressive face; but more 
> particularly adapted to the personation of the sorrowful and 
] gloomy passions. His articulation is guttural, his voice ex- 
4 tremely harsh, and his general manner of utterance evidently 
® modelled on the exam; le of Kemble: to him and Munden in- 
* deed he is indebted for his most prominent habits and coucep- 
ndon tions, and the shrug of the one and the occasiona! hardness and 
d sti. pomposity of the other, too frequently supersede the place of 
tblic, elegance and propriety. Yet he has been gifted by nature with 
died considerable talents, and has evidently improved them by labori- 
nine ous cultivation. His conception of character is accurate, his 
gives | delivery in serious parts impressive, and in comic characters 
night interesting and apprupriate, and his general deportment is that 
urity | of a scholar and a gentleman. 
not 4 Of Mr. Vining the less that is said the sae. Grace and 
ead % elegint vivacity are beyond his reach, and the absurdity of his 
‘tions |} = manner is only equalled by the alternate croaking and effemi- 
y net nate emission of his voice. 
who q Within the line of characters similar to Rosina, Miss Mat- 
vaste, thews possesses no rival on the stage. She makes a handsome 
0 not shepherdess, her action without being commanding is graceful 
sion ~ and interesting, and her tones pervade the house in a stream of 
from } pure and silver melody, that delights as much hy its native 
» but | sweetness as by the chaste and exquisite skill with which it is 
athe conducted. Other singers may take a wider and loftier range 
thei assisted by majesty ef person and loftiness of deportment, 
but in the simple English air or song, it would be the downright 
het | “| pedantry of criticism to compare her with any of the established 
Th favourites of the town. 
vhich Mrs. Kennedy is only a bad copy of Mrs. Davenport: she 
ently is by no means equal to Mrs. Jones of the Manchester and 
rable Newcastle theatres, yet if she cannot express the spirit of a 
ssiVe, character she might learn to be less extravagant. 
From the represeatation of a part like that which she chose | 
yy his for her first appearance, we can form but an imperfect opinion of 
to be Mrs. Mac Gibbon’s qualifications, for the serious drama. 
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Sept. 20, The Stranger; Aladdin. 

22, Lord of the Manor; Sleep Walker. 

25, Artaxerxes; the Wedding Day; Love, Law, and Physic. 
Her figure however is handsome, and she expressed the eno. 
tions of sorrow, resiznation, and repentance, with much pro. 
priety of look and language. We would be glad to see her in, 
character requiring greater and more varied exertion. 

The greatest accession however which the vocal part of the 
English Drama has obtained, within the last ten years, is in the 
person of Miss Stephens, a pupil of Mr. Welsh. She appears 
on the stage to be rather above the middle size, and to 
he inclinable to the en bon point. Had we judged from 
appearances, we should from her sedateness, and the mea- 
sured propriety of her deportment, have supposed her to have 
been a matron. Her face is pleasing, her demeanour respect: 
able, and her capabilities of action such as with proper cultiva- 
tion will enable her to overcome the popular prejudice, that a 
singer can never be a good actress. In power and compass of 
voice she only vields to Catalani and Billington, and in her 
lower tones reminds us of the sweetness and simplicity of the 
latter. There isa pathos in her expression of sentiment. that 
we never find in the singing of Mrs. Dickons, and she rambles 
through all the mazes of song, from the highest to the lowest 
key, with as much tenderness and sweetness in one, as of rich- 
ness, and compass in the other. In the air ‘* Check’d by 
Duty, rack’d by Love,” she was particularly great, and in the 
favourite song of Mrs. Billington, ‘‘ The Soldier tir'd of War's 
Alarms,” she was not disgraced even by a comparison with 
that excellent and celebrated singer. She is equally indebted 
to nature and to the skill of her instructor. 

A laboured description of the alterations made in the house 
would be superfluous to those who have seen it, and unintel- 
ligible to those who have not been so fortunate. The charac 
ter of the whole fabric is changed from misplaced and sombre 
solidity to that of chaste yet airy elegance. The pigeon 
holes are removed, the roof of the proscenium altered from 
an arch to an elliptic .cove, gliding into the ceiling, and the 
doors painted of a light pink colour. The hearing is perfect 
from every part of the house, and the whole appearance of the 
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Sept. 24, The Road to Ruin; Midas. 
97, The Stranger ; Aladdin. . 
og, Artaxerxes; At Home; The Bee Hive. 







structure cheerful and elegant, and what in the opinion of an 






Englishman is the best recommendation, comfortable. H. 
: 







PANTHEON THEATRE. 





- Though we have no room to record in our chronicle the 
specific representations at this Theatre of every successive even- 
ing, yet we have watched the progress of the performances, 
with an attention commensurate to the importance of an esta- 
biishuent on the existence of which depends the dramatic 
amusement of a wealthy and nunerous population, Mr. Jones 
has now assumed the charactess of Hill, and having recovered 
from his hoarseness, sings with great taste and effect. Miss 
Singleton continues to improve, but if we may use a phrase of 
an ancient critic, her voice, in speaking, is always onstilts; she 















mouths her words too much, and would speak better where 






she to speak more careless!y. She steps also as if she were in 
fetters; when her right foot advances her left must follow, | 
and when the left retreats the right must pursue the same move- 
ment. Miss Mudie, the young lady who came out some years 
azo in Peggy, the Country Girl, as the rival of Master Betty, 
has appeared in Little Pickle. She promises to be a respectable 











actress ; in the unlucky urchin she was arch, agile, and animat- 
ed. She looked however at least seven years older than she is, 
and strange to say, afterwards personated with great effect, the 
character of Ninette, old as she is, in the Young Huzzar. She 
completely adopted the manner, the appearance, and the accents 
of fifty. The concern is conducted with spirit, and promises to 
be permarently successful. 











Liverpool, 18th Aug. 1813. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—I have for some’months past been in expectation of finding 
in your interesting publication an account of this theatre, but 
having been disappointed, I now take the liberty of transmitting 
you a just and impartial account, “nothing extenuating, nor 
setting down ought in malice.” 
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The theatre opened, as usual, under the managemert of Mr, 
Knight, in May last, and we have been gratified by the visits of 
Mr. Munden, Mr. Liston, Mrs. Glover, and Mr. Johnstone; Mr. 
Dowton, Mr. Sinclair, Mrs. Bishop, and Miss Booth, are now 
here, and attract very fair houses. Mr. Cooper, who performed 
afew years ago at the Haymarket, has this season succeeded our 
late favourite, Mr. Rae, and bids fair to become, in time, almost 
as great as his predecessor; he has the advantage of possessing 
many of the qualifications requisite to shine in his profession— 
a handsome and expressive face, a very good genteel figure 
(about the middle size) a graceful and easy deportment, anda 
voice sweet and powerful ; the most material faults he has, are 
a habit of speaking too quickly (in comedy only) and being 
rather too much addicted to stage trick, stamping at his exit, 
&e. but I am glad to observe he has begun to divest himself 
already of the faults I have mentioned; he performed Egerton 
in the Man of the World, a short time ago, in a most feeling, 
manly, impressive manner, and received throughout the con- 
tinued plaudits of a crouded audience; he has not yet had an 
opportunity of appearing in any of Shakespeare’s parts, but has 
acquitted himself very respeetably in Selico, George Barnwell, 
Falkland, (Rivals) Bertrand, (Foundling of the Forest) Young 
Marlowe, &c. Mr. Gordon still continues here, and is also 
deservedly in favour, he has appeared this season in many first- 
rate parts in genteel comedy, viz. Belcour, Doricourt, Charles 
(School for Scandal), &c. and has got through them respectably, 
but his forte is more in eccentric characters. Acres, Tag, 
Ollapod, Goldfinch, &c. His performance of the two first is 
excellent. Mr. Tayleure is still with us, and is a considerable 
favourite, but more particularly with the gallery. He certainly 
possesses some capability, but he is by far too much given to 
grimace and buffoonery, and though he may often ‘set on some 
quantity of barren spectators to laugh,” yet he quite as often 

“ makes @he judicious grieve ;” he is most at home in broad 
fareical characters and country bumpkins, where no feeling is 
requisite; his Farmer Ashfield is ‘“ poor indeed,” but his 
Hodge and Hawbuck are good, he is also irresistibly comic in 
the burlesque tragedy of Tim Stitch and the Beautiful Maid. 
- His knowledge of music enables him to give this song a variety 
of cadences after the Italian method truly ludicrous. 
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Mr. Andrews has been on this stage some years, but has not 


made any great progress in the good opinion of the town: he 


generally take serious and aged parts, but his judgment’ is 
evidently better than his execution, though neither is very 
apparent when he attempts to be a singer, as his voice is both 
weak and disagreeable. He appears to most advantage in blunt, 
humourous, or testy old gentlemen, and he performs Sulky (Road 
to Ruin) and Russet (Jealous Wife) very well indeed. : 
Mr. Davis, from Edinburgh, is new to us this season. He takes 


the humourous old men, and performs with spirit: he was the 


best Lord Lumberccurt that has been seen here for many years, 
but there does not appear much variation in his manner, and he 
appears nearly the same in every thing he has yet done. 

Mr. Shuter has attempted the Irishmen for about these three 
years past, but with very indifferent success; he also endeavours 
to be useful in country boys, old men, &c. but-is generally 
found too tame and deficient in humour; he might succeed in 
characters one step lower than those he assumes. 

Mr. Browne and Mr. Caldwell (the former from Birmingham, 
his first season) sustain the fops, and sometimes take sentimental 
parts, and also tragedy heroes (second rate though). ‘The latter is 
genteel in his appearance, but very stiff and formal in his deli- 
very: the former is passible in his person and rather more grace- 
ful in his deportment, but neither of them are adequate to the 
characters they attempt. Mr. C. was formerly very diffident 
and embarrassed when on the stage, and received great indul- 
gences on that account alone, but has mistaken what was mere 
forbearance and good nature, for applause, and has now confi- 
dence enough, and seems to be in imminent danger of falling 
into the contrary extreme. 

Mr. Radcliffe is tolerable where nothing but plain level 
speaking is required, but as he undertakes almost every line of 
characters, he consequently generally fails: his figure is tall 
and awkward, and I regret to say he has the most stalking, un- 
graceful walk that ever was seen on this stage. The best part he 
has performed is the Ghost in Hamlet; but he is best in villain- 
ous character. 

Mr. Moreland, from Birmingham made his first appearance 
the beginning of this season in Earl Osmond, and in that part 
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his “ sfrutting and bellowing,’’ were not much out of charac. 


ter, but he still continues his ranting and vapouring in every 


part that will possib!y admit of it; his voice is rather inclined 
to whining, and his figure and face but ill calculated for stage 
effect. His Count de Valmont was a most wretched fustiay 
performance and caused much laughter. 

Last and least, jn size, is our old veteran Hollingsworth, who 
i» seldom now more than a senator, villager, &c. though when 
he-assumes a more prominent part, has still some litt!e humour 
left:—-by the bye he is just married and looks quite spruce and 
gay. 

Mr. Pyne is our principal vocal performer, and acquits him 
self in a scientifical satisfactory manner; be was announced as 
from the Haymarket. 

Miss Campbell (of this town), is our principal tragedian, and 
speaks with judgment and propriety and is a good figure, but 
(plague on these buts), has a most vacaut inexpressive counte- 
nance, which I fear will prove a great impediment to her rising 
to eminence in her profession, which would otherwise most 
likely be the case. She also appears in comedy, but is more 
a favourite with the tragic muse. 

Miss Sullivan from Norwich, is about mediocrity, both in 
person and abilities; she performs Amelia Wildenheim, Lady | 
Anne Lovel, &c. 

Mrs. Walls, as‘a singer, acquits herself in a plain passible 
way, her voice is powerful but not sweet, her acting and _per- 
haps her appearance are but indifferent and rather coarse. 

Mrs. Tayleure is excellent in the old woman, though her 
powers seem on the decline, on account of her age. 

The under parts fall to the lot of Mess. Morton, Cook, 
Broughton, &c. Mrs. Morton, Mrs. Ratcliff, Mrs. Davis, Mr. 
Andrews, &c. 

Wishing success to your publication, 

I remain yours, 


P. W. 





*t* Since the notes to correspondents were printed, we have received 
a letter from Mr. Manro. 
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Molineex, Printer, 3, Bride Court, 
Bridge Sireet, Blackfriars, 
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